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For nearly or quite twenty years the Piano- 
forte has stood open all the day long in the 
parlor, which has also always been the dining- 
room of our house. As soon as the baby was 


old enough to sit on mother’s lap and thrum 


upon it, she was encouraged so to do—and 


she has never required a great deal of en- 
couragement. As soon as she was old enough 
to stand on tiptoe and handle the keys, or climb 
into a chair and become a performer on her own 
account, the instrument was put at her service. 
It has only taken a few lessons to teach her that 
it was not an anvil; if the truth must be told, 
it has been more difficult to check “ pounding” in 
older performers than in baby. The piano has 
thus in turn become, if you please so to term it, 
the plaything of the children. Of course it has 
worn out under this usage; but the children 
have learned to love music; they have learned 
to play first by ear and then by note; they 
hae learned to improvise ; and when the time 
for lessons came, practicing has not been a mere 
mechanical exercise. The children have had 
created within them a desire for the power of 
musical expression ; they have become possessed 
of ideas which they wished to express, or have 
at least realized that musical ideas exist and are 
pleasurable and inspiring, and they have been 
willing to work in order to acquire the language ; 
above all, music has become a bond in the 
household, a sacred memory to those who were 
absent, a hope to those who turned their thoughts 
homeward, a Jacob’s ladder up which prayers 
song-winged have run more quickly than any 






| 


other prayers, an oblivion in which 
at night all the disappointments and 
asperities of the day have been 
buried, an inspiration in the morn- 
ing which has given sweetness and 


light to the whole day. The piano 





is the most sacred piece of furni- 


loved; the one about which the 
most sacred associations cluster; 
the one piece of cabinet-making 
that has a soul in it. 
which it has stirred, the tenderness 


The emotions 


which it has aroused, the love of 
home which it has cultivated, the 
ties which it has made between 
friend 


which it has put into the home 


and friend, the soul-life 
during these twenty years—all this 
is simply incalculable. I cannot 


conceive what the home would 


have been without the open piano, 
God bless it. 

"S It has grown old. _ Its voice is 
thin. While we have been growing more and 
more musical, it has been growing less and less 
so. We must part with our old friend ; we must 
have anewpiano. That point decided, we 
determined after careful inquiry to get a Decker 
Brothers piano, and having gone through their 
factory for my own satisfaction, I obtained 
their permission to go through again for the 


of 


and in this article I propose to tell 


satisfaction the readers of The Christian 


Union ; 


| them how pianos are made, by showing them, 


| with 





of the of 


My object is threefold, first to 


the aid an artist, 
manufacture. 
induce them to get a piano if they have not one 
already ; second, to give them some idea of the 
points to be looked after in purchasing a piano ; 
and thirdly, to give them some idea as to the 
nature of the instrument and how to take care 
of it. 

But first a few words as to its his- 


For the pianoforte has a history 


process 


tory. 
which extends back over the centuries. 
It was not invented, it was evolved ; 
it was not made, it grew. Like all 
valuable products of human thought, 
it was the product of many minds and 
much hard thinking. 

The harp is the father of the piano 
and the bow is the father of the harp; 
for it is probable that the twanging 
of the bow string gave the first idea 
of stringed musical instruments, and 
this surmise is confirmed by the fact 
that the earliest and rudest engravings 
of the harp upon the Egyptian monu- 
ments are simply bow-like structures, 
with three or four strings. Some- 
times these harps or lyres were played 
not with the fingers but with a plec- 
trum, a light hammer or mallet held in 


the hand. The bow-like form was in 


ture in the home; the one most | 
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time changed into other forms—the square, the 
triangular, the half circle; all these instru- 


ments, though bearing different names, being 


in essertial principle the same. Then came 
the addition of a box, across the oper face 
of which the strings were stretched; then 


the addition of a sounding board underneath 
the strings to increase the strength and power 
of tone. Somewhere about the twelfth century 
a key-board was added in front of the box, 
which still was a movable instrument placed 
on the table or held in the lap of the player; these 
keys played upon a wooden pin or axle, and the 
further end was furnished with a quill which 
scraped back and forth upon the string afterthe 
manner of a violin bow on the string of the 
The 
horizontal, but sometimes perpendicular like the 
the 
grand, andthe upright piano thus in a certain 
The key- 


bridges were 


violin. instrument was generally made 


harp, the difference between the square, 
sense dating froma very early age. 
board was gradually enlarged, 
added, the sounding board was improved, and 
dampers of cloth were provided to stop the 


vibration after the note had been struck, and 
finally the instrument was placed upon legs like 
the modern piano. In all these changes, how- 
ever, the essential principle remained the same, 
but 


modifications of name than of nature, each new 


the instrument underwent more radical 
maker giving a new title to his instrument, as we 
have seen in our own day the old-fashioned 
melodeons transformed into harmoniums, har- 
moniphons, reed organs, cabinet organs and the 
like. 

Playing upon these instruments was a royal 
accomplishment. Henry VIII. in his youth was 
as famous for his skill with the virginal, the 
current name for the piano of that age, as 
he was a little later for his strength with the 
Elizabeth 


jealousy of Mary Queen of Scots’ musical profi- 


bow; and Queen showed as much 





THE 


CARVER, 


Sigil 
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ciency and as much vanity in her own as she did 
in some far more serious matters. 
these musical instruments, and by far the best 
before the introduction of the pianoforte proper, 
was the harpsichord. Its form was the same as 
that of the grand piano of the present day. In 
the previous instruments there had been but 
one string for each tone ; another was added to 
the harpsichord, increasing both its sweetness 
and its power. Steel wire began to be used in 
place of catgut. Sometimes there were two or 
three banks of keys added as in the modern 


church organ. The notes were still sounded 


The latest of | 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
instrument, and at first disdainfully rejected it. 
Nor was ituntilthe new instrument had created 
a new class of performers that it was able 


| to take the place of the old one; even Bach, 


who warmly commended the new piano, pre- 
ferred for his own enjoyment the clavichord and 
the harpsichord. The early pianos were, how- 
ever, it must be confessed, very rude in their 


structure. Whether the hammers should be 


| above or below the keys was for a long time a 


disputed question. How to arrange the hammers 


‘ 


so that having struck the string they should 
return to their place without noise and without 








MAKING 
not by means of ham- 
mers striking upon them, 
but by means of quills drawn 
across them, and to give variety 
of sound other material than quills 


THE NERVES AND MUSCLES, 


was employed, and by means of pedals or by | 


a change from one key-board to another, the 


performer could operate upon the strings at his | 


will by quill, or slips of cloth, or pig’s bristles, or 
leathern tongues, or other material. The manu- 
facturers advertised their instruments as war- 
ranted to imitate the various notes of a small- 
sized orchestra—the lute, harp, guitar, hautboy, 
pipe, bassoon, clarionet, kettle-drum—and they 
gave to these various combinations the same 
fanciful names, jeu celeste, angelique, &c., 
which have since been borrowed by the organ 
makers. ‘The harpsichord was the instrument of 
the great musicians of the eighteenth century. 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven were all proficient 
in its use, and it was a favorite with them all. 
But notwithstanding the attempts to secure 
variety of tone, the music of the harpsichord 
was almost entirely lacking in light and shade; 
the vibration of the strings being produced by 
the play of the quill or other substance upon it, 
the performer could not vibrate them loudly or 
softly at his will. It was not until the early 
part of the eighteenth century that the pianoforte 
first made its appearance ; it derived its name 
from the fact that it was an instrument capable 
of both soft and loud music. 

Three independent inventors and countries 





claim the honor of giving birth to this instrument | 


—Bartolomeo Christofali, of Italy, M. Marius, of 
France, and Christopher Gotlieb Schriler, of 
Germany. Almost simultaneously these men con- 
ceived the idea of sounding the strings by means 
of a hammer instead of a substitute for the 
violin bow ; in other words, of introducing into 
the case the ancient plectrum. Great as this 
improvement eventually preved to be, like all 
great inventions it was slow in winning its way. 
Performers, accustomed to the harpsichord, were 
unable to adapt their playing to the new form of 


a letter of 


rebounding so as to strike the string 
a second time; how to cover them so 
as to preserve sweetness of tone ; 
how to make an action which should 
enable the performer to regulate 
the strength of tone most perfectly ; 





how to make a frame which should 
hold the wires in their place without 
yielding to the immense tension put 
upon it; how to construct a sound- 
ing board which should give the best 
musical effect to the vibrations of the 
strings ; of what material the strings 
themselves should be made—all 
these questions and many others had 
first to be solved before the world 
could 
at the instrument which now graces 


arrive even approximately 
so many parlors; and it was not 
until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century that the pianoforte had fairly 
supplanted the harpsichord and 
become the common feature ia the 
theater and the concert room, nor 
until a still later date that it became what it 





now is, the instrument for household music. 





shirt sleeves, stick in hand, measuring off a load 
of lumber that had just arrived, examining it 
plank by plank, every now and then rejecting 
one and placing it on one side as unfit for his 
purposes. While this operation was going on I 


had an opportunity to look about me. I found 


| myself in a sort of court-yard, enclosed by the 


factory, where eight stories towered above me, 
and the hum of whose machinery was suggestive 
of the industry going on within. The yard 
itself was filled with lumber, barely giving room 
to get between the piles with a lumber-wagon, 
these piles being from two to five stories high. 
Here it remains for from two to four years. 
Much of it is warranted “seasoned” when it is 
purchased; but the careful piano-maker takes no 
After the sun and wind have 
been at work at it for this length of time, it is 
still further subjected to artificial seasoning in 


man’s warrant. 


drying-rooms where, in a temperature ranging 
from 100 degrees to 120 degrees, it is baked for 
from three to six months, the time depending on 
the wood and the purposes to which it is to be 
devoted in the instrument. The forest sends 
hither representatives of I was going to say 
every kind, though that would be an exaggera- 


| tion. 





Dr Edward F. Rimbault, in his work on “ The | 


Pianoforte, its Origin and Progress of Construc- 
tion,” to which we are indebted for the material 
for this brief historical sketch, gives a list of 
upward of one hundred and fifteen patents 
issued for improvements for the pianoforte in 
Great Britain alone prior to 1851, and he de- 
clares that a single manufacturer of Paris claims 
to have taken out more than one hundred and 
twenty patents for his own improvements in 
France. How many have been taken out in the 
United States I have no means of ascertaining, 
but they are numerous, and although it is prob- 
able that the pianoforte has now reached sub- 
stantially its permanent form, inventors and ex- 
perimenters are still at work, and every year wit- 
nesses some 
improvement 
in the method 
of construc- 
tion or in the 
materials em- 
ployed in the 
structure. 
One morn- 
ing last sum- 
mer I called 
at the ware- 
rooms of 
Decker Bro- 
thers, Union 
Square, duly 
armed _ with 


introduction, 
and was in- 
formed that 
I should find 


But here are ‘pine, spruce, bass wood, 
box wood, white holly, apple wood, pear, 


mahogany, the various maples, cedar, black 
walnut, oak, rosewood, and I know not how 
many other varieties. Some are chosen for their 
strength, some for their lightness, some for their 
beauty, some for the fineness of their grain and 
the toughness of their fiber. The sounding board 
is made of spruce, the most resonant of all the 
woods; the key partly of pine for its lightness, 
partly of bass wood; part of the action is made 
of apple tree, because of all woods this is the 
finest grained. 

While I had been looking about me, Mr. 
Decker had finished his examination of the load 
of lumber. He took my letter, read it, gave me 
a cordial welcome, and invited me into the fac- 
tory. Years ago, when the now forgotten firm 
of Bacon & Raven were perhaps the leading 
makers in the country, Mr. Decker was their 
foreman. He soon advanced to the position 
of partner; and then withdrew, and with his 
brother established the firm of Decker Brothers, 
The piano was then already an established 
instrument in America; but so great and so 
numerous have been the improvements made on 
it since, that the instrument of to-day may fairly 


be called a new invention; it, at all events, 





Mr. Decker, 
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senior, at the 


factory. Going up to the factory in Thirty-fifth | includes not a few new inventions in its modern 


Street, near Eighth Avenue, I was directed to 
the lumber-yard ; and here I found him in his 


structure. Mr. Decker has always retained his 


He is practically foreman imgpis 


old position. 
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own factory. His careful and personal inspec- 
tion of the lumber brought to his yard was a 
typical fact. There is not apparently any part 
of the instrument which he could not make him- 
self, and no part of the machinery which he 
does not closely supervise. 

The pianoforte consists of two parts, a body 
and a soul; the case is the body, the soul is the 
The case is, as all our read- 
ers know, simply a box, in the case of the square 


interior mechanism. 





piano, a rectangular box, set on four legs ; in the 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





The frame is the foundation of the whole 
instrument, unseen by the performer, who has 
no means whatever of testing its quality and 
character except as time and use afford a test. 
It is the foundation, and any imperfection in it 
impairs and threatens to destroy all the rest. It 
is like the foundation of a house; however fair the 
superstructure, it is worse than useless if the 
foundation is ill laid; for this exquisite piece of 
mechanism is all the time exerting a marvelous 
In a grand piano there are 270 wire 

strings; these are drawn, some of 


force. 
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case of the grand piano, an oblong box, broad at | 


one end, narrow at the other, with a curved side ; 
in the case of a cottage or upright piano, a box 
set up on its side. In the latter instrument the 
strings are perpendicular instead of horizontal. 
In ancient times the case was often elaborately 
decorated. The story is told of Salvator Rosa, 
the artist, that he was found by a friend in 
Florence playing on a very indifferent old harp- 
sichord, and was asked how he could keep such 
an instrument in his house. “It is not worth a 
scudo,” said his friend. “TI will lay you what 
you please,” said Salvator, “that it will be 
worth a thousand before you see it again.” The 
bet was taken and was won by the artist, who 
painted a landscape with figures upon the lid, 
which gave his soulless harpsichord at once an 
artistic value. Modern taste dispenses with all 
such elaborate ornamentations, and except the 
carving upon the legs the best modern 
pianofortes are generally externally plain, 
being veneered, ordinarily in rosewood, so 
highly polished as to make the _ surface 
almost like that of a mirror. Nevertheless 
there are great differences and some curiosities 
in the construction of the case of a pianoforte. 
Itis not, what Rimbault calls it, a mere piece of 
cabinet-making ; the beauty, the tone, and the 
durability of the instrument depend not a little 
upon it. And from the structure of this shell 
to the last artistic touch of the regulator 


and the tuner, the difference between a cheap | 


and a well-built piano appears, though not to 
the eye of the purchaser, in innumerable items. 

The soul of a pianoforte consists of five parts, 
the frame, the strings, the sounding board, the 
action &nd the keys and pedals. 











them, to almost their utmost tension. 
These 270 strings thus drawn to an 
extreme of tightness, are pulling with 
a force sufficient to raise ten or twelve 
tons from the ground. This force 
is exerted directly upon the frame, 
and if that 
strength or durability it 
drawn more or less out of shape, and 
the whole piano is put hopelessly out 


lacks any element of 


is soon 





of tune and tone. Everything there- 
fore depends upon the strength and 
the durability of this frame. The 
foundation is made of mortised wood- 
work, nine inches in thickness, made 
secure by cross-bracing. In the 
cheaper piano 
are lacking, the timber light, 
perhaps not well seasoned, and after 
six months or a year the whole 
piano shows signs of invalidism 
and premature old age. Upon this 
wooden frame-work and securely fas- 
tened to it is a cast-iron frame, the 
only part of the foundation which is 
visible in the finished piano when we 
raise the lid. These are the two essential parts 
of the frame, the bony structure answering to 
the skeleton of the human organism, 

Stretched across the frame are the strings. 
The catgut of the old harpsichord has long 
since disappeared, and the strings of the modern 
pianoforte are made exclusively of highly tem- 
pered steel wire. The larger bass notes are 
covered with copper or soft annealed iron wire, 
plated with silver, the only advantage of this 
plating being good looks. 
have recently announced, as though it were a 
new invention, the use of gold for pianoforte 
strings. There is, however, nothing new in the 
invention, which has been tried and found want- 
ing in the past. The best piano strings come 
from Germany ; a cheaper quality is made in 
the United States. 

Underneath the strings is the sounding board. 
This is along, rectangular but irregularly shaped 
board of varying thickness, and serving for the 


is 


pianoforte the same purpose which is served by 
the belly of the violin, that is, it gives strength 
and resonance to the tone. This sounding board 
is fitted and firmly fastened in its place, is braced 
with under bracings, which must be carefully ad- 
justed in number and proportion indicated by 
long experience. It is composed of spruce 
which has been kept for three or four years 
before it goes into the instrument. 

It now remains to insert the action; that is, the 
machinery contrived for striking the strings and 
for stopping their vibrations. It would be im- 
possible to describe, so that the reader could 
understand, the precise nature of this delicate 
mechanism. It is indeed essentially the same in 
principle, but quite different in some import- 
ant elements, in different pianos. 


perpendicular ; in the grand and square piano it 
is horizontal. Again in the square piano the 
action is more simple, but the opportunity to 
produce musical effects is in consequence 
lessened. In general it may be said that the 


these cross-bracings | 


The newspapers | 
| of the hammers. 


In the up- 
right or cottage piano the action is of course | 








action consists of along lever, the key under the 
finger of the performer being the short end of 
the lever, the hammer which strikes the string 
being at the other and long end of the lever. 
This hammer is not, however, directly attached 
to the lever, but by a combination of short 
levers acting upon one another the hammer is 
struck against the string, and then before the 
finger has been raised from the key falls back 
into its place again, while the damper at the 
same instant falls down to the 
For a time great difficulty was experienced be- 


stop vibration. 
cause in vigorous passages the hammer would 
rebound, striking the string a second time, and 
much difficulty was experienced in overcoming 
defect. By an ingenious and 
very simple mechanism the 
caught by a little bit of felt as it falls, which is 
sufficient to prevent the rebound, but not suffi- 


this almost fatal 
hammer is now 


cient to prevent its answering instantly to a 
second touch of the key. In the construction 
of this action the greatest skill and caution are 
requisite, and there is perhaps no point in re- 
spect to which there is greater difference in 
The 


various parts, which must be of wood in order 


pianos than in the quality of their action. 


to be sufficiently light, play upon one another. If 
a too soft wood is used the action will soon wear 


out with the attrition; if a too hard wood is used 


the action is too heavy. The action of each 
separate key must be adjusted exactly to 
correspond with that of every other key, 


otherwise we get, what is common in cheap 
pianos, uneven action, so that the same force 
striking upon two keys will evoke a much 
from the one string than 
from the other. The needs to know 
nothing more of the action than this to see very 
clearly that a good instrument requires personal 
precision in the mechanic, and the most careful 
supervision over him, as well as the utmost 
caution in the selection and adaptation of the 


louder response 


reader 


various materials. 

Finally comes the most delicate operation, 
perhaps, of all in the structure of the pianoforte, 
and the one upon which its tone must depend, 
the regulation. The regulator goes over the 
whole action, adjusting and perfecting it in all 
its parts; especially delicate is the regulation 
These hammers are made 


covered with felt. After all is 


of mahogany 





GOING HOME. 
completed a workman, whose ear must be 
as delicate as his hand, and whose hand 


must be as accurate as his ear, goes over these 
hammers with a little pin or needle pricking up 
the felt so as to soften it. The tone the 
piano depends largely upon the softness of the 
felt covering of the hammer. Different perform- 
ers desire different tones ; some, one that is hard, 
brilliant, almost metallic, some, a full but soft 
tone, and between these two extremes are all 


of 
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of taste. The regulator adjusts the 
tone by his finishing work ; he may choose what 
tone he will, but it is essential that, having 
selected his standard, he should make all the 
An imperfect regulator 


varieties 


hammers conform to it. 
gives as a result a piano of uneven tone. 
Nothing now remains but to tune the strings, 
put the last polishing touches upon the case 
and box it for shipment. Since the lumber 
was brought in from the yard and put into the 
planing mill in the lower story it has passed 
through almost innumerable processes, and 
through the hands of twenty or thirty entirely 
distinct industries, each of which requires its 
own especial apprenticeship and its own peculiar 
technical knowledge ; and when the instrument 
stands completed, it consists of a dozen or more 
different kinds of wood and of, I should be afraid 
to say how many pieces, lest my reader should 
not creditme. Each key ina grand piano with 
its accompanying action alone consists of from 
65 to 70 pieces ; and since there are 85 keys to an 
ordinary piano, the action alone consists of 
nearly 6,000 pieces. It is not strange that pianos 
require occasional overhauling, and it is very 
certain that the wise purchaser will prefer to pay 
a good sum for a well-made piano in the first 
instance, than risk the 
necessity of constant expend- 


to 


iture for repair upon a cheap 
instrument, which in the end 
will cost him more and give 
him less satisfaction. 

If the reader has at all 
carefully followed this brief 
outlined sketch of the ele- 
ments of the piano he will 
readily that the 
differences between poor and 
good work are almost in- 
numerable. The price paid 
for work upon the case varies 
in different manufactories 
from fifty cents to four dol- 
lars a piece. 


perceive 


The best cases 
are made of carefully season- 
ed wood, glued together ; the 
poor cases of cheap wood in 
single boards liable to split. 
In the cheap piano the frame 
is made of light timber, im- 
perfectly braced or not at all, 
and sometimes the iron frame 
is left to bear the whole 
strain of the strings. The 
apple wood is discarded in the construction 
of the action, because it costs three times as 
much as maple; and only about one-tenth of 
that which goes into the lumber-yard is actually 
available for the manufacturer’s purpose. The 
felt ranges in price from two dollars to five, and 
in the cheap pianos a cloth cheaper than felt is 
substituted. Finally, the regulator is expect- 
ed in one factory to regulate ten pianos a day, 
while in another he is allowed two days to regu- 


late a single instrument. These are not all or 





chaser can obtain. 
that a piano with no maker’s name upon it, or 
with the name of the tradesman, but not of the 
manufacturer, or with a name unknown in the 
musical fraternity, is a second-class instrument. 
On the other hand, a name may have become 
widely known through advertisements without 


being well known among musicians. Reputation 


must be measured in this matter by quality, not | 


by amount. Secondly, he will do well to get 
the judgment of some skillful, proficient and 
disinterested musical friend. Ina pianoas in a 
horse, there are innumerable points which no 
one would ever perceive or think to inquire into 
unless he was skilled in the business. Thirdly, 
other things being equal, the higher-priced in- 


| strument is presumptively the better, and the 


| 





even the chief differences in value and quality. | 


They are cited here simply as significant and | 


indicative. 


Moreover, even the most skillful | 


performer cannot always tell the real quality 


of a piano from seeing it or trying it in a 
wareroom. There will indeed be some qual- 
ities in tone and action which to the sensitive 
and skillful musician will manifest themselves, 
but there are other and important differences 
which will not. In the selection of a piano, 
therefore, no wise purchaser will rely upon his 
own judgment based upon impressions produced 
by a trial in the store. He must trust to three 
things. First, is the name of the maker. Reputa- 
tion is not always a guaranty of character, but 
it is often the best guaranty an uninformed pur- 








cheaper instrument will presumptively cost in 
the end more than the high-priced one. 
Moreover it must not be forgotten that there 
are economies which are expensive. A watch 
that will not keep time and a piano that will not 
make music are equally worthless. A piano 
whose action is perpetually getting out of order, 
whose notes refuse to answer to the key, or 
whose strings refuse to hold their tune so that 
it is always discordant, or whose tone is sharp and 
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tinny, is as much a source of vexation as a true 
piano is a source of delight. It is a false 
teacher as well as a deceptive friend, for it 
accustoms the ear to discords, and trains it to 
be indiscriminating. It is a constant source of 
expense, for the tuner must be continually 
called in to medicate the invalid, who is-like the 
woman in Scripture who suffered many things 
of many physicians, and spent largely, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse. The only wise way is to purchase in 
the first instance a good instrument, even at 
a somewhat larger cost; one that not only 
promises well on the first performance, but has 
the “staying-’’ qualities which give assurance 
that it will be a joy, if not forever at least for 
many years. The value of such an instrument 
to make home home-like, to make the children’s 
thoughts cluster about it when they are absent, 
and look forward to their return with longing, 
to keep them pure because home-lovers, and to 
make their home a prophecy and promise of 
heaven, can never be estimated in dollars and 
cents. 

Incidentally I have referred to the three forms 
in which pianos are made at the present day, 
the upright, the square and the grand. The 


It is always safe to assume | 














square piano and the square grand differ 
chiefly in that the latter has three strings to 
each key, the former but two; 
there are also differences in the action. 
The grand piano is made in two or three 
different sizes, and the parlor grand really 
occupies but very little more room than the 
square if it is properly placed in the parlor. It 
has three advantages over the square, in the 


sometimes 


| arrangement of the strings, in the delicacy of 


the action and in the fact that each note has 
three strings, thus giving a fuller and a richer 
tone. 

My object in this article has been to give the 
readers of The Christian Union some practi- 
cal information respecting the pianoforte for a 
double purpose: first, to incite every home- 
keeper to supply his home with such an instru- 
ment ; and secondly, to give him some guidance 
and instruction respecting its structure and the 
principles which are to actuate him in purchas- 
ing it. I think it is hardly possible to overrate 
the effect on American society produced by the 
30,000 pianos which Mr. Decker estimates are fur- 
nished for American homes by American manu- 
facturersevery year. More than any other instru- 
ment, the piano makes home home-like. It 
scarcely less educative and it 
is more civilizing and refin- 


is 


ing in its effect in some respects 
even than the family library. 
Books make men _ solitary; 
music brings them together, 
cultivates the social affections 


and develops the love of 
home and home life. “The 
social importance of _ the 


piano,” says M. Thalberg, “is, 
beyond all question, far 
greater than that of any other 
instrument of music. One of 
the most marked changes in 
the habits of society, as civil- 
ization advances, is with re- 
spect to the character of its 
amusements. Formerly, nearly 
all such amusements 
away from 


were 
home, and in 
public ; now, with the more 
educated portion of society, 
the greatest part is at home, 
and within the family circle 
—music on the piano con- 
tributing the greatest portion 
of it. Inthe more fashion- 
able circles of cities, private concerts increase 
year by year, and in them the piano is the princi- 
pal feature. Many aman, engaged in commercial 
and other active pursuits, finds the chief charm of 
his drawing-room in the intellectual enjoyment 
afforded by the piano. In many parts of Europe 
this instrument is the greatest solace of the 
studious and the solitary. Even steam and sail- 
ing vessels for passengers on long voyages are 
now obliged, by the fixed habits of society, to be 
furnished with pianofortes ; thus transferring to 
the ocean itself something of the character of 
home enjoyments. 

“By the use of the piano, many who never 
visit the opera or the concerts become thor- 
oughiy acquainted with the choicest dramatic 
and orchestral compositions. This influence 
of the piano is not confined to them, but extends 
to all classes; and while considerable towns 
have often no orchestra, families possess the 
best possible substitute, making them familiar 
with the finest compositions, thus exerting an 
elevating influence, in addition to that re- 
fined and elegant pleasure which it directly 
dispenses.” 

To all which The Christian Union 
heartily, Amen. 


says 











we 
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Che Outlook. - 


Mr. Parnell has been overwhelmingly beaten in 
the House of Commons. He rallied to his sup- 
port only fifty-seven votes against 435 for the 
Government, though some Liberals abstained from 
voting. This means that the whole English peo- 
ple are determined to give Mr. Gladstone full 
military powers to punish violence and put down 
anarchy, riot and murder. It means more; for 
quite a respectable minority of Irish members 
voted with the Government, and their leader, Mr. 
Shaw, has announced his purpose and that of his 
followers to support the Government if it presents 
a just and equitable land bill. The week’s discus- 
sion, though it closed with so overwhelming a 
majority against Mr. Parnell and the Land League, 
indicated a much stronger English sentiment in 
favor of radical measures of relief for Ireland 
than previous newspaper discussions had indi- 
cated. English Liberals and Irish Home Rulers 
have united in demanding a bill incorporating the 
three F's, namely: fair rent, fixity of tenure, and 
free sales. What would be quite extraordinary, 
but that in polities nothing is extraordinary, some 
of the Conservatives have joined in this demand. 
We venture the prediction that when Mr. Glad- 
stone comes to submit his measuree to the House 
these wants of freland will all be found more or 
less provided for. ‘They will probably involve 
first, the creation of boards to‘arbitrate between 
landlord and tenant in case of disagreement, and 
fix authoritatively the rent to be paid, in a man- 
ner somewhat analagous to the determination of 
the price of land required by a railroad corpo- 
ration for the construction of its road when the 
owner refuses to sell at the price offered by the 
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corporation; second, a law giving the tenant a 
right to remain in possession of his land so long 
as he pays this rent free from all danger of eject- 
ment, with possibly some measure of relief from 
distress for rent in times of exceptional difficulty ; 
and third, such a change in the land laws as will 
enable landowners to sell their land, which is now 
very generally so eutailed that the owner has in 
reality only a life estate and cannot sell even 
when he wishes so todo. The introduction of a 
radical bill of this general nature will probably 
make it easy to pass a law giving the administra- 
tion the right to use the military in preserving 
order, which could be passed only after a bitter 
opposition, if at all, unless accompanied by some 
such measures looking to a real and radical relief 
of Ireland. Some much more radical measures 
are under newspaper discussion, and may and 
very probably will be brought up in the House 
for discussion there, the most important of 
them being a proposed purchase by Govern- 
ment, at prices to be fixed by arbitrators, 
of lands, and the sale of them to the 
tenants, to be paid for in installments running 
through a generation, and the reclamation of 
waste lands by the Government for the same pur- 
pose. How far Mr. Gladstone will go in his pro- 
posed measures is, however, still unknown, and 
the object of the recent debate is doubtless to 
push him toward radical measures as far as 
possible. The state trials at Dublin drag their 
slow length along, but it seems to be the general 
impression that they will come to nothing. 





The star of Gambetta is still in the ascendant, 
and is apparently approaching its zenith. The 
moderation and political jadgment which he has 
displayed during the trying formative period of re- 
publicanism in France have consolidatéd his own 
party and baffled the devices and attacks of his an- 
tagonists. He has gained steadily in the affections 
and confidence of that large constituency outside 
the city of Paris which embraces the lower but 
controlling majority of the French people, and 
which never before gave such thorough-going al- 
legiance to any popular leader. The municipal 
elections which are now going on, and which are 
indirectly determining the choice of seventy-five 
senators at a near date, have thus far resulted in 
republican victories, victories especially of the 
Moderate or, as Gambetta’s antagonists call it, 
the Opportunist section of the republican party. 
Clemenceau and the Radicals generally have lost 
strength by bickerings among themselves. Cle- 
menceau is not, it appears, radical enough for his 
more aggressive compatriots. The monarchists, 
on the other hand, have failed to unite on any af- 
firmative policy, and their personal opposition to 
the Government has been characterized by so 
much violence as to expose them to the ridicule 
of the whole country. Gambetta has evaded the 
dangers of the Premiership hitherto with great 
skill, and it is possible that he may still further 
delay his advent to the first official position in 
French politics, but he cannot avoid a concentra- 
tion of influence and power in his hands which 
will make him master of the next Legislature, and 
which will test to the full the patriotism and un- 
selfishness of his political aims and methods. 


The text of the new treaties between the United 
States and China is published. The first treaty 
provides that whenever the immigration of 
Chinese laborers to the United States seems to 
the United States government detrimental to its 





welfare it may regulate, limit or suspend, but not 





prohibit such immigration. This right is how- 
ever distinctly limited to the case of laborers. 
All other Chinese are to be protected in the free 
right of transit. The second treaty provides 
against the importation of opium into either 
country by subjects of the other, and against dis- 
criminating duties. It also provides for the trial 
of all cases arising between Americans and 
Chinese in China. If Kearneyism is satisfied by 
the concessions made by the first treaty its motto 
must be ‘‘ Small favors thankfully received.” The 
friends of free migration will ask only that the 
power to ‘‘suspend” be exercised only in the 
most extraordinary emergencies, and the power to 
limit and regulate be employed only to secure 
honest, industrious, cleanly and free laborers. 


The Chicago ‘‘Tribune” publishes what pur- 
ports to be an advance copy of the article of Gen. 
Grant announced for the February number of the 
‘* North American,” on the interoceaniec canal. In 
this article Gen. Grant emphasizes the importance 
of such a canal as a means of bringing the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts together and in effect 
enlarging the coast line of the United States. 
He estimates that more than 4,000,000 tons are 
yearly sent east from the Pacific coast of North 
and South America, which need a water way in 
order to their economic shipment. Such a canal 
would shorten the distance from New York to the 
ports of Hong Kong, Yokahama, San Francisco 
and Honolulu variously from 6,000 to 9,000 rhiles, 
His estimate of the relative advantages of the two 
rival routes—the Panama and the Nicaraguan— 
may be summarized as follows. Of Capt. Eads’s 
plan of a ship railway he has nothing to say. 

THE PANAMA ROUTE. THE NICARAGUAN ROUTE, 

A deadly climate. A delightful climate. 

Long and expensive tun- Ease of construction; 
nels and open cuts required, abundant water supply from 

Nicaraguan canal; feeders, 


tunnels and viaducts unnec- 
essary. 
Greater distance (500 
miles) from New York to 
Pacific ports. 

















Poor harbors. Long calms 
on Panama Bay. 

Great cost of construc- 
tion ($400,000,000). 

The canal when complet- 
ed under foreign control. 


Good harbors on either 
coast. - Trade winds. 

Economy of construction 
($100,000,000). 

Canal when completed 
under American control. *‘ 





The reader must remember that this is Gen. 
Grant’s presentation of the case, and that it will 
be in order to read what M. De Lesseps or Col. 
Thompson has to say on the other side. We do 
not see that Gen. Grant has touched on the most 
weighty argument of M. De Lesseps for the Pan- 
ama canal; namely, that it affords, when com- 
pleted, a canal without a lock from ocean to 
ocean. The most important question for Ameri- 
cans to consider, however, is whether they are 
willing to have their continent pierced by a for- 
eign government, which would therefore control 
the water highway between the Pacific and At-| 
lantic coasts in time of peace, and would in time 
of war be able to employ it in turning the flank 
of a protecting army by a threatening naval 
demonstration on either coast, or on both coasts 
simultaneously. We believe that this may be laid 
down as axiomatic: Whoever builds the canal, 
the United States must hold the gateway to it. 
If France builds it, the United States must main- 
tain a Gibraltar at its port of entrance. 


Political interest during the past week has con- 
tered upon the election of Senators in the various 
States. Nevada sends to the Senate Mr, James G, 
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Fair, one of the original bonanza princes; Cali- 
fornia elects Gen. John F. Miller, who has held 
several political positions and is said to be op- 
posed to unrestricted Chinese immigration. Mr. 
Bayard will of course be returned from Delaware, 
and Senator Charles W. Jones, of Florida, has 
been unanimously renominated. Connecticut, 
recognizing the eminent services and character of 
Gen. Hawley, will promote him from the House 
of Representatives, which has already lost by 
similar process so many of its leaders that a fresh 
field is open for the younger members. In Penn- 
sylvania a contest between Mr. Grow and Mr. 
Oliver has resulted in the nomination of Mr, 
Oliver by a caucus from which Mr. Grow’s sup- 
porters bolted, and which they claim to have been 
irregular; it is impossible at this moment to name 
the successful candidate. Senator Dawes will be 
returned from Massachusetts. In this State the 
contest is practically ended by the nomination of 
Mr. Thomas C. Platt, whose success was brought 
about by the support, in large measure, of the 
anti machine men, Mr. Platt is not an ideal can- 
didate, but he is a man of large ability and ex- 
perience, and it is claimed that he will go with 
Mr. Conkling only so far as Mr. Conkling goes 
with the best interests of the Republican party. 


The country bumpkin who informed the pur- 
chaser at the fair that the price of his colt was 
a hundred dollars, but that he was instructed to 
take seventy-five if he could get no more, has 
never been regarded as exactly a model financier; 
but he seems to be just now serving as a model to 
those Republicans who propose to ask the capi- 
talists of the world to take United States bonds 
bearing 3 per cent. interest, at the same time giv- 
ing them notice that if the Secretary of the 
Treasury cannot get the bonds taken at 3 per 
cent., he is authorized to offer as high as 3.65. A 
bill which gives the Secretary any discretion in 
the matter is really a bill for the issue of bonds 
bearing the highest rate of interest which he is 
authorized to give. Capitalists are not so disin- 
terested as to take a lower rate of interest when 
they can get the higher. The only real question 
before the country is whether it will attempt to 
borrow money at 3 per cent. Discretion in the 
Secretary to offer 3.65 is really an indirect way 
of offering 3.65; and whether the money can 
be borrowed at 3 per cent. can only be ascer- 
tained by experiment. There is very little doubt 
at this writing that the House. of Representa- 
tives will try the experiment by a bill providing 
for the issue of $400,000,000 of bonds bearing 3 
per cent., to be redeemable at the pleasure of 
the Government, between five and ten years from 
date of issue, and $200,000,000 in coin certifi- 
cates bearing the same rate of interest and re- 
deemable at any time between one and ten years. 
The danger in this bill is that the banks, who 
are compelled by our national banking law to 
keep on deposit bonds to secure the payment 
of their bills, will not find it for their interest 
to keep in circulation anything like their pres- 
ent amount of bills, and that there will be a 
consequent reduction of the currency, the inevi- 
table result of which would be a tight money 
market and hard times. Indeed, it is freely 
ecbarged that the Democratic leaders, foreseeing 
this result, desire to produce it in order to make 
the incoming administration unpopular. It is by 
no means certain, however, that any refunding 
bill can pass this session, as whatever bill passes 
the House has torun the gauntlet of the Senate 
as well as to secure the approval of the President. 
The amendment passed one day last week by 
Democratic votes, providing that all the gold 
and silver coin now in the Treasury vaults, with 
the exception of $50,000,000, shall be used in pay- 
ing off the 5 and 6 per cent. bonds before any 
pew bonds shall be issued, is defended on the 
ground that it is wise to use money on hand in 
paying off a debt before borrowing any more, even 
at a low rate of interest. There is no doubt of 
this as a general proposition; but $50,000,000 is a 
very small coin capital to keep on hand for so 
large a banking business as the United States is 
doing; and the effect of this amendment, if it be- 
comes law, will be to flood the country with 
depreciated silver dollars. Our readers can judge 
for themselves which they find most convenient 
to handle—bills or silver. 


If railroad building is any evidence of prosper- 
ity we bave certainly entered upon the Golden 
Age in this country. In 1878 2,680 miles of rail- 
road were laid, in 1879 4,721 miles, and in 1880 
7,207—the largest amount of road ever laid in any 
one year. These figures convey no adequate idea 
of the amount of capital involved in undertakings 
so vast and so expensive. Averaging the cost of 
the roads now in operation, the capitalization 
amounts to more than $50,000 a mile, so that in 
constructing these great lines of travel the coun- 
try has withdrawn $145,000,000 from its floating 
and available wealth and converted it into fixed 
capital in a single year. The new roads become 
competitors, in many cases, of the old lines, and 
reduce their earnings in consequence, so that the 
success of a new road means a considerable reduc- 
tion in the profits of an old one upon whose terri- 
tory it draws for traffic and travel. The resources 
of the country are immense, and there is no doubt 
that the present hopeful feeling in financial circles 
has considerable foundation; but the withdrawal 
of $145,000,000 in a single year is putting the 
financial strength of the country to a test which 
those who recall the panic of 1847 and the recent 
stringent times will watch with considerable anx- 
iety. The rapid development of the sections 
> which the new roads will open up may secure a 
quick return on this enormous investment, but 
the past history of railroad building makes it far 
more probable that in most cases the investors 
will have to live on expectation for a considerable 
time. 5 


The magnitude and importance of the United 
States Commission of Fish and Fisheries is clearly 
shown by Prof. Baird’s annual report. Its plan 
of operations involves: the preparation of re- 
ports on the groups of aquatic animals and plants 
of this continent; the collection and distribution 
of specimens for educational purposes; the study 
of the character and condition of the waters of 
the United States with reference to their availa- 
bility for nurturing different species of food fishes ; 
the study of the best methods of capturing and 
utilizing fishes; the preparation of the statistics 
of American fisheries; the development of a com- 
plete collection of aquatic plants and animals 
and of fishing apparatus at Washington; an in- 
vestigation of the movements of various kinds of 
fish as a basis for legislation for their protection ; 
the stocking of the waters of the United States 
with the fish most suited for them either by trans- 
fer or propagation. The Commission has already 
done valuakle work in this large field by diffusing 
information concerning the best methods of 
catching and preserving fish, by introducing new 
species, and by restocking exhausted streams. Its 
recent introduction of the German carp, already 
reported by The Christian Union, furnishes the 
country at large with the means of securing at 
slight cost of money and labor an excellent and 
healthful fish-food. It is this application of svien- 
tific knowledge to the supply of popular wants 
which has secured from Europe a universal re- 
cognition of the wise liberality of tlie United 
States in its patronage of scientific experim nt 
and work. 








GOD IN CHRIST. 


HERE is one declaration in the Sunday- 
school lesson treated in another column, 
which will raise perplexity and questioning in the 
mind of many a young theologian. It is the dec- 
laration concerning Jesus that he grew in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man. 
How, the inquirer will ask, can God grow in 
wisdom and favor with God? And to this question 
there is but one answer: he cannot. The perfect 
cannot grow more perfect. The very proposition 
is unthinkable. 

But it is not inconceivable that God manifest 
in the flesh should grow clearer and clearer in 
that manifestation, that God in Christ should 
grow fuller and fuller in his possession of the 
earthly life and human character. And what the 
New Testament declares of Christ is not that he 
was ‘‘ very God of very God,” a medieval defini- 
tion forged in hot controversy and without Scrip- 
ture warrant, but that he was the ‘‘ one mediator 
between God and man,” ‘‘ God in Christ,” ‘‘God 
manifest in the flesh,” the truth of God, the life 





of God, the way to God, the glass through which 





God is seen as in an enigma, the tent in which he 
tabernacled among men. God is the cloud, im- 
palpable and remoté, Christ the rain drops falling 
to the earth to bless it; God is the invisible ether 
that pervades all space, Christ the beam that 
trembles in and through it, coming in rays of 
light to illumine our darkness and cheer our sor- 
row; God.is the unfathomable thought, unspoken, 
unspeakable, Christ the Word of God, translating 
the thought, bringing it to our consciousness and 
making it touch and quicken our life. 

It is not difficult in such a conception as this to 
auswer the question, How could Christ grow in 
wisdom and favor? The life that transforms all 
nature from a dead to a living thing pulsates in 
the tiniest germ that pushes its head above the 
ground in spring. But the roots grow stronger 
and the trunk larger,and the germ becomes atwig, 
a bush, a young tree, a stalwart oak, defying 
storms and affording protection; and as the body 
grows the life fills it more and more abundantly. 
The soul, that transforms a body from a mere bit 
of mechanism to a man, dwells in the baby cas- 
ket that lies and laughs and crows on the mother’s 
lap; but the soul fills more and more the organism 
and shows more and more what manhood is, as 
each day and vear adds toexperience. The soul 
takes possession of the body as we have taken 
possession of this continent. As we discover in 
mines and prairies and rivers new opportunity for 
action, we develop new capacity and manifest 
new power. The rivers made the steamboats; the 
continent created the railroad. So we can 
image to ourselves God taking possession of the 
man Christ Jesus, each new opportunity to do 
divinely giving as it were new place for the di- 
vine Spirit to fiil the growing life and affording 
new manifestation of its power. As the sun occu- 
pies the earth in spring, inspiring it to grow and 
then filling its growth with life, so we may con- 
ceive the Divine Spirit both giving growth to the 
earthly life of Jesus and filling it with a divine 
life. And every new conflict in his earthly ex- 
perience, every new temptation fought, every 
new victory won, opened a new room for the 
divine Spirit to occupy, and gave a new opportu- 
nity for the growing manifestation of God in the 
flesh. So read, the incomparable life becomes 
itself an interpretation of the promise ‘‘ grace for 
grace”; soread, we can dimly see how at last 
dwelt in him all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily; so read, we can find even in his highest 
experiences a pattern for spiritual aspirations and 
an inspiration to spiritual hopes, while with awe 
we think of ourselves as called also to be in some 
sense sons of God, heirs of God,and therefore 
joint heirs with the Lord Jesus Christ, and taught 
to ask for more than it hath entered into the heart 
of man to conceive in the inspired prayer, that we 
being rooted and grounded in him may be filled 
also with all the fullness of God. 


NEW VIEWS IN DIET. 

HE inconsistencies and contradictions of the 

theologians and metaphysicians are often 
pointed at somewhat scornfully by naturalists. 
If, however, there is any truth in the old adage, 
‘* He that lives in a glass house should not throw 
stones,” the naturalists should be a little cautious 
about firing at the theologians on account of the 
uncertainty of theological science. We heard the 
other day a shrewd mother, who is herself a 
practicing physician of no mean experience, re- 
mark that whatever the medical faculty required 
or prescribed in case of sickness ten years ago, it 
was safe to assume that they would prescribe 
directly the opposite now. This remark was 
made apropos of a case involving a severe blow to 
the head in which formerly the pbysician would 
have forbidden sleep, and now strongly recom- 
mended it and insisted upon absolute rest. The 
last number of the ‘‘Popular Science Monthly” 
contains an article on diet by Felix L. Oswald, 
M. D., which somewhat strikingly illustrates the 
uncertainties of medical or at least of hygienic 
science. He lays down as an abstract truth abso- 








lutely unimpeachable, a maxim of the physiologist 
Haller: ‘‘ Our proper nutriment should consist of 
vegetable and semi-animal substances, which can 
be eaten with relish before their natural taste has 
been disguised by artificial preparation.” He in- 
terprets this maxim by the declaration that 
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‘Even the most approved modes of grinding, 
bolting, leavening, cooking, spicing, beating and 
freezing our food are, strictly speaking, abuses of 
our digestive organs.” Of course this maxim 
thus interpreted would make man a strict vege- 
tarian, and this Dr. Oswald appears to be. 

‘“‘ Meat is certainly not our natural food. The struc- 
ture of our teeth, our digestive apparatus, and our hands, 
proves a priori, that the physical organization of man is 
that of a frugivorous animal. So do our instincts. Accus- 
tom achild to a diet of milk, bread and meat; never let 
him see a fruit, nor mention the existence of such a thing; 
then take him to an orchard, and see how quick his in- 
stinct will tell him what apples are good for. Turn him 
loose among a herd of lambs and kids; he will play with 
them as a fellow vegetarian. In a slaughter-house the 
sight of gory carcasses and puddles of blood will excite 
him with a horror naturalis. The same sight would ex- 
cite the appetite of the omnivorous pig as well as of the 
carnivorous puppy. 

Semi-animal foods, however, may be eaten. 
These include milk and eggs, though not sour 
milk nor apparently cheese, of which he rightly 
says, ‘it is in some of its forms quite as unwhole- 
some as rotten flesh.” Almost all vegetarians 
come within the limitations of the ‘‘ unimpeach- 
able maxim” which forbids beefsteak and roast 
mutton, and permits dry prunes, beans and honey. 
The article, however, reaches its consummation 
in the closing sentence, which leads us almost to 
suspect that the whole is intended as a refined and 
delicate burlesque on modern medical writing. 
‘On journeys, especially in cold weather, children 
may be occasionally indulged in such wayside 
delicacies as codfish balls, oiled sardines, and 
ham sandwiches.” 

The ‘Popular Science Monthly ” is doing the 
cause of physical education a good service in the 
production of articles on this general theme. 
They will at least set its readers to thinking, and 
nine-tenths of all dietetic abuses come from 
thoughtlessness in the use of food. Some of the 
suggestions of Dr. Oswald are eminently sensible, 
such as his suggestion that ‘‘ Hot-headed boys 
especially can be more effectually cured with 
cow’s milk than with a cow-hide,”’ but there are 
few people living in a climate where the ther- 
mometer drops sometimes to zero, who will adopt 
Haller’s absolutely unimpeachable maxim, and 
confine their table to semi-animal substances, 








HEALTH AND PIETY. 

r¥N\HE influence of physical conditions upon 
1 spiritual life has been often noticed, but not 
so frequently has attention been called to the 
fact that the religious experience held up very 
generally for imitation is a morbid type. The 
standard religious biographies are very much of 
that style. They are the exceptional and not the 
normal cases therein portrayed. It is Brainerd 
fighting disease and sip, without companionsbip 
or congenial surroundings, his religious depres- 
sions but the echo of bodily infirmity. Or it is 
Payson, devoted man of God, and yet with an ex- 
perience darkened by the shadow of physical 
weakness, 

Such are the persons who keep journals—daily 
registers of spiritual barometric conditions—in 
disease or loneliness shut in upon themselves, 

This is the key to James Brainerd’s depressions. 
Weak in body and without sympathetic friends 
in his solitary life, he found some relief in writing 
out that which filled and burdened his heart. 

It may be noticed that the journal of Jonathan 
Edwards, at least in the standard biography, 
ends with his marriage. 

Not only in religious biography, but also in 
very general consent this type of piety bas bad 
highest recogaition. The common representa- 
tions of religion are too largely tinctured with 
the same morbid taint—in many instances the 
effect of dyspepsia. How sharp the contrast 
between such an ideal of piety and that of the 
New Testament! 

From the morbid self-condemnation and de- 
pression of Brainerd turn to the healthy exulta- 
tion of Paul. There is not a morbid fiber in his 
whole make-up. You have gone from the air of 
a sick chamber into the face of a northwest wind. 
He keeps no journal of his religious exercises. 
His heart is full of his work, and be has neither 
time nor taste for perpetual introspection, No 
hypochbondriac moods nor diseased fancies are 
his. He had his thorn in the flesh, but it was 








evidently no dyspepsia. His is the healthy ex- 
perience of a strong mind mastered by the might- 
iest of all passionsin the most utter self-abandon- 
ment. He has no ‘‘ meeting-face” nor solemn 
whine. His stepis not that of a convict on his 
way to execution, but rather the tread of a con 
quering hero. We need to-day more of the same 
sort of piety—healthy and sturdy, not everlast- 
ingly counting its pulse or registering its temper- 
atures, but in a’noble self-forgetfulness making 
prey of hearts for Christ. 

Exercise, fresh air, good wholesome food, cheer- 
ful companionship, rest, or a brisk cathartic, will 
often wonderfully transform some of these mor- 
bid Christians. The rank this sort of piety has 
assumed, in its claim to superior sanctity, has 
been a stumbling-block to many a beginner in the 
Christian life as well as to older saints. 

Many aserious soul has waited half despairingly 
on the threshold of a religious life for just such 
feelings of self-condemnation as are portrayed in 
the memoirs, forgetting that these are the excep 
tional and not the normal cases. So also more 
than one earnest Christian, hearty and full- 
blooded, has been needlessly troubled because his 
experience was unlike that of these saints of the 
books. Itis a comfort that each may have his 
own experience, as truly Christian as if squared 
to the line of anothber’s life. The God who can 
reveal himself in a dewdrop or a thunder-storm 
can manifest himself in more than one way to bis 
children. Affectation in religion is as disgusting 
as naturalness is delightful. 

We can spare the cant and sanctimonious airs 
that are far too common, but we cannot have too 
much of the healthy, hearty and natural piety that 
cheers and gladdens every where. 








NOTES. 

Mr. John G. Whittier enriches our columns this week 
with three of his latest and most suggestive sonnets. 
His admirers—and we take it for granted that every 
one who reads The Christian Union is an admirer of 
Mr. Whittier—will gladly welcome this valuable con- 
tribution to his already published poemsand to the 
literary contents of The Christian Union. In the 
sketch which follows Mr. McCormick pays an affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of the little boy whose 
early death we noticed in these columns a fort- 
night since. We are sure that every boy and girl to 
whom The Christian Union comes this week will read 
with deep interest this story of a beautiful life. We 
begin in this issue the promised series of papers on 
Faith and Skepticism with a plea by Dr. Bevan, 
of the Brick Church, New York, for forbearance to- 
ward those minds that are not quick to formulate 
their theological beliefs; and continue the series by 
Dr. Robinson on Church Music, with a presentation 
of the much vexed question of children’s bymns. A 
somewhat remarkable paper, which comes to us 
without authentication, except such as we can derive 
from the not unfamiliar handwriting, discusses from 
the standpoint of Mormonism the question of un- 
limited divorce, and will be instructive reading to 
those who denounce the one while they tolerate the 
other. The Rev. Charles Wood sketches in his enter- 
taining style some of the featuresof a Syrian wed- 
ding; Miss Mary Russell Bartlett contributes a little 
poem which is full of poetic suggestiveness. In the 
department of Books and Authors the Rev. Elliott 
Griffis reviews Miss Bird’s ‘‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Ja- 
pan”; and in the Science and Art column the Rev. G. 
T. Rider describes a second visit to the Metropolitan 
Museum. Sophy Winthrop, in the Home Department, 
points out one of the fallacies of domestic life; and in 
the Young Folks there is a tender little story by Mrs. 
E. C. Gibson, besides the usual sermon, and the always 
entertaining correspondence of our Aunt Patience. 

If the theater is to be reformed it is safe to say that 
it will not be done by ministers assuming the role of 
theatrical managers. They are likely in such a case 
to bring contempt both on the profession which they 
have left and on that on which they have ignorantly 
entered. Of this, which might fairly be regarded as 
an axiom needing no proof, the unhappy history of 
the Madison Square Theater in this city affords a dem- 
onstration. Mr. Steele Mackaye, who was brought up 
in the theater from his youth, had formed certain 
ideals which he was ambitious to realize in a theater 
under his own control in the city of New York. He 
was brought into contact with the Messrs. Mallory of 
this city—one of the brothers being the proprietor of 
“The Churchman,” the organ of the Episcopal Church, 
the other an Episcopal clergyman. He laid his plans 
before them; secured their co-operation, and sufficient 
capital to construct the Madison Square Theater. He 
entered into a most extraordinary contract with 
them, agreeing to assign to them all patents that he 
might take out and all copyrights that he might se- 
cure for ten years; they on their part were to pay 
him a salary of $5,000 a year, and when the profits of 








the theatrical performances in which they were jointly 
interested amounted to twice the amount expended 
by Mr. Mallory, Mr. Mackaye was to share in the 
profits. The Madison Square Theatre was constructed 
under his supervision; its double stage was invented 
and patented by him; he wrote and put upon it the 
play of ‘“ Hazel Kirke,” which has now been running 
consecutively for nearly a year, and bids fair to run 
another, and which, according to all accounts, is a 
thoroughly healthy play—if a play ever can be 
healthy. By aeimple method of multiplication, with 
which skillful stage managers are familiar, the Madi- 
son Square company, while continuously performing 
in New York, was also traveling about the country 
performing the same play indistant cities and always 
to crowded houses. But the time has never come when 
the doubled performances have paid the required 
profit, according to the account keeping of the broth- 
ers,and Mr. Steele Mackaye now brings a suit against 
them to compel an accounting and to have the con- 
tract rescinded and himself set at liberty to carry his 
patents and copyrights to a better paying market. 
We shall not prejudge the case which has gone to the 
courts for adjudication; but the public generally will 
think that Mr. Mackaye has been very poorly paid 
for his work in superintending the construction and 
management of the best-filled and highest-toned the- 
ater in New York City, and writing and putting on 
the stage the most successful drama which has been 
seen on the New York boards for many a year. 


President Bascom contributes to the January num- 
ber of the “‘ North American Review ” a thoughtful 
and outspoken article on atheism in colleges, in 
which he holds that the present skepticism so gener- 
ally prevalent among highly educated men of Eng- 
lish speech is the fruitage of that philosophy of 
sensationalism, materialism and agnosticism which 
bas been making a deeper and deeper groove in Eng- 
lish thought since the days of Hobbes. A vigorous 
and aggressive science has eclipsed a timid and 
doubting philosophy. In the larger colleges the pre- 
valent skepticism springs from spiritual weakness 
having its origin in the undermining of the moral 
life, while in{the smaller institutions unbelief is likely 
to be more bitter and in direct antagonism to current 
forms} of faith. Philosophy, in President Bascom’s 
opinion, is the only remedy for skepticism; the evil 
being intellectual, the remedy must also be intellec- 
tual. He believes in forcing the conflict rather than 
avoidicg it, by providing able and active professors 
who, by bold, patient and extended discussion of the 
grounds of belief in the light of a true spiritual phil- 
osophy, shall re-establish the foundations of faith. 

The present condition and prospects of our national 
finances are naturally attracting great attention in 
Europe, where such prosperity and such financial 
strength are new in vational history. The London 
“Spectator,” generally one of the most intelligent 
and outspoken friends of this country, draws a curi- 
ous conclusion from this hopeful state of affairs, de- 
claring that it is a reproach to the United States that, 
being so rich and prosperous, it does nothing *‘to 
help struggling and oppressed peoples.” Coming 
from an English source, this comment is unexpected, 
to say the least, the recent attempts of England to 
help struggling and oppressed people being of such a 
character as hardly to commend themselves to the 
philanthropist or the well-wisher of the nations to 
whom it has tendered its aid. The “Spectator” must 
bave a very short memory to forget the immense sums 
which have gone out of the full pockets of the Amer- 
ican people in aid of every nationality that has need- 
edthem. The “ Spectator’ might profitably compare 
the different methods pursued by England and Amer- 
ica in aiding the “struggling avd oppressed” Irish 
during recent years. The American method may not 
have been wise, but it was certainly not a stingy one. 

The total depravity of inanimate things has found 
another striking illustration in the shameful perform- 
ances of the franking privilege. This perquisite of 
Congressional position, light and unsubstantial as air 
itself, which has heretofore been considered as abso- 
lutely harmless unless attached to the person, is now 
discovered to have been guilty of nameless crimes 
during the past political campaign. It diffused it- 
self generally through the country in the shape of 
campaign documents, using the honored name of S, S. 
Cox without that gentleman’s authorization, conniv- 
ance or consciousness; and there are other Democratic 
statesmen whose absence from Washington it took 
advantage of in the same unprincipled fashion. As 
the franking privilege bas absolutely no personality, 
there is no way in which it can be brought into court 
and its crimes punished. Our legislators would do 
well to consider whether it would not be wise to avoid 
the risk of further misuse of their names by the sup- 
pression of this irresponsible spirit of evil. 


Mr. Vanderbilt has issued an order on the railroads 
under his management which will commend itself to 
the good judgment of all decent people. He bas for- 
bidden the sale of ‘‘ flash” literature on all stations 
and trains under his control, and the abominable 
nuisance of baving indecent cartoons thrust under 
one’s eyes in a railroad car is ended so far as these 
roads are concerned. This action entitles Mr. Vander- 
bilt to the gratitude of the entire community, and it 
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is to be hoped that public sentiment will be so forci- 
bly expressed as to stimulate other railroad managers 
to go and do likewise. 


The potato bug, which for the last decade has bung 
along the edges of civilization like the destroying 
Goths and Vandals of antiquity, by developing an en- 
tirely new use of himself bas reaffirmed the law that 
evilis always overruled for good. It has been dis- 
covered that this brilliant but greatly distrusted bug 
contains a dye superior to cochineal or Persian red, 
or any of the other materials now in the market. If 
this be true it is not unlikely, as has been elsewhere 
suggested, that potatoes will be hereafter cultivated 
for the sake of the potato bug. 


The twenty-eighth anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the City of New York will be 
held at Association hall on the 24th inst., at eight 
o'clock. Thereport of the Treasurer will be presented 
and an abstract of the Secretary’s report will be read. 
Addresses may be expected from the Rev. Charles H. 
Hall, D.D., of Brooklyn, the Rev. Edward A. Reed, 
and Hon. Theodore W. Dwight. Admission tickets 
may be obtained at the rooms free of charge after 
Thursday, the 20th inst. 





If the congregation of the Church of the Christian 
Endeavor, Brooklyn, doesnot grow in grace during 
the present year it will not be because its pastor has 
not furnished every mechanical appliance. Mr. 
Crafts has issued circulars covering every form of 
Christian work in connection with the church, plans 
of Bible reading and Bible study, and a quantity of 
other printed matter which shows how thoroughly 
be has studied the field and how entirely he has given 
himself to the work. 





The following note comes to us from a gentleman 
of Jersey City whose ability to fulfill his promiee and 
whose sincerity is so endorsed that we have no hesi- 
tation in recommending interested parties to apply 
to him: 

To those who need a church; 

I propose to build gratis a small church in some neigbbor- 
bood where one is needed, provided some person or persons 
give a lot to put it on. For further particulars address 
Minister, 232 York St., Jersey City, N. J. 





Boys are sharp critics whose comments it is never 
safe toignore. The following sentiment, found ona 
Sunday-school blackboard, is suggestive that some 
superintendents need to put on the brakes: 

“ PreEs Mr. SUPERINTENENT DON’T FIRE OFF STories 
evrkY SunDAY AT Us boys wiTb an AWFul Exampul of a 
bAD Boy LN eAch oF TnoeM. 

IV US A REST! 
IV IT TO THE GIRLS 
O SLOW.” 

‘“‘The National Advocate,’’ a Roman Catholic jour- 
nal published in this city, calls The Christian Uniona 
‘saintly journal.”” We do not take exception to the 
accuracy of the description, but we are surprised to 
have received our just reward from such a source. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Will you please give, through the department of Inquir- 
ing Friends, your opinion concerning the duty resting upon 
the Christian church of to-day of tithing according to Jacob’s 
vow. (Gen. xxviii., 22). Does not God still ask a tenth from 
his people? Are we at liberty to consider the requirement 
as limi.ed to the church of God under the old dispensation 7 
The answer often made to such an inquiry is: “Allis the 
Lora’s. Weare touse our entire income as his si:ewards,”’ 
ete. Butis it not his will tnata definite portion of tbat in- 
come be set aside for benevolent or religious purposes? And 
are we at liberty to make that portion anyibing less than a 
tenth? And in that tenth are we at liberty to include all 
gifts of benevolence and charity, as well as those that are 
directly given for the support and spread of the Gospel ? 
An answer in the columns of your paper will greatly oblige 
me. Very truly yours, F.N.G. 

New HAVEN, N. Y. 

You will observe by referring to Lev. xxvii., 2, that 
the tithes required by the Old Testament law were 
one-tenth not of all that a man possessed nor 
of all that he received, but of all the pro- 
duct of the soil. If every time that product goes 
through a change and its value is increased under our 
modern civilization of transportation and of manu- 
facturing processes one-tenth of the value is to be 
deducted for ecclesiastical purposes, the tax would 
become enormous. You must also remember that in 
the Mosaic age the church occupied a very different 
position from that which it occupies to-day. Many 
of the functions of the state were performed by the 
church. It embraced the public school system, for the 
Levites were charged with the duty of teaching the 
people, and many of the police and sanitary func- 
tions. The priests, for example, were to determine 
officially whether a leper had been really healed and 
might with safety to the community mix again with 
the people. Moreover, much of the work which is 
now done by charitable and philanthropic associ- 
ations rot directly connected with the church was in 
old times done through thechurch, Thetithe system 
of the Oid Testament cannot be transferred therefore 
to modern times. Under the law of liberty, which is 
the law of the New Testament, every man 1s required 
to use all that he has in the service of God by doing 
good to his fellow men, and he must judge as best he 





can what proportion of his means will serve the best 
purpose in the hands of others—the church, the pub- 
lic charitable mstitution, and the like—and what he 
can best employ for the good of others directly him- 
self, but often is perplexed, and desires a guide on 
this subject; giving one-tenth is a very good rule un- 
til he can find a better one. 


—Please give, through your column for Inquiring Friends, 
the title and the name of publisher of two or three of the 
best books known to you of prayers and lessons designed for 
use or help in family worship. Do you recommend the use 
of some such book to one who feels it impossible for him 
ever to acquire the ability to conduct even so simple a wor- 
ship, month after month, without great uneasiness of mind 
lest for lack of freshness the observance become uninterest- 
ing and profitiess to the wife as well as a constant burden to 
himself. As the subject is one in which doubtless others of 
your many readers may be interested, I venture to ask re- 
ply through your paper. x. P. G. 

BosTON, Mass. 

For reading at family prayers we recommend Mr. 
Beecher’s “*‘ Morning and Evening Exercises,” publish- 
ed by Harper & Brothers; or Dr. Thompson’s ‘‘ Home 
Worship,” published by Houghton, Miffiin & Co., 
Boston. For use in prayer we know nothing so good 
as the Episcopal book of Common Prayer, that por- 
tion designed for family devotions, which we should 
vary by omission of some portion and an addition, 
from time to time, of the collects of the day taken 
from otber portions of the prayer-book. The use of 
such a manual is very serviceable for one who feels 
his lack of ability to conduct family devotions con- 
tinuously without falling intoa routine. Insuch cases 
extemporaneous prayers will be likely to have 
greater freshness if they are coupled with such use of 
prayers from the Prayer-Book. 


—AsI understand it, the treaty between the United States 
and China provides that the citizens or subjects of both coun 
tries may emigrate to the other, and guarantees their protec- 
tion. What 1 wish to ask is, what isthe mode of obtaining 
redress for wrongs committed? Have the Chinese a standing 
in the United States courts, so that they can sue for redress, 
or must they complain to the Ambassador of China, and he 
make complaint to the Executivé ? B. C. 

AUBURN, N. Ai. 

Citizens of different States may bring suits against 
each other in United States courts; but Chinese resi- 
dents are not citizens. They cannot maintain suits in 
State courts upon any claims requiring citizenship. 
But for all rights of persons or property, as regards 
injuries or wrongs, they have equal rights with citi- 
zens to sue in State courts. Thus they may maintain 
actions for wages withheld, or assaults or slander, 
just as would Frenchmen or Irishmen. They can 
claim no special rights under the treaty. In general, 
the breach of a treaty requires diplomatic action, and 
in extreme cases, upon the failure of diplomacy, may 
cause war. 

—The Eastern Association of Michigan,in its hearing of the 
charge against the Rev. J. E. Higgins, passed a resolution to 
‘postpone final action” in his case. And now certain per- 
sons call him ‘‘a suspended member” of the Association. 
Can postponement of final action in a person’s case be prop- 
erly construed to mean suspension of the person ? H, 

FARIBAULT, Minn. 

A resolution to postpone final action upon charges 
presented against the member of any organization 
leaves the charges pending against him, but leaves 
him meanwhile in good and regular standing, enti- 
tled to all the privileges of membership, unless some 
special rule of the organization expressly provides 
that, pending charges, he shall be suspended from the 
exercise of his rightsasa member. The mere presen- 
tation of charges does not operate to suspend or 1m- 
pair the rights of the person against whom they are 
presented. 

—Will you please indicate in } our paper where I can find 
the “ literature’ on the effect or influence of missions on 
science, literature, ethnology, political economy, etc., and 
greatly aid anc oblige one interested. w.s. W 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Tne “ Missionary Herald” for 1879 has some matter 
responsive to your inquiry, especially Mr. Cust’s tes- 
timony to missionary work on the languages of In- 
dia. Dr. Warren’s ‘‘ These for Those,” or ‘‘ What We 
Get for What We Give,” partially covers the ground 
named. A great deal can be gleaned from other 
sources here and there; something from the Parlia- 
mentary Blue Books and from Max Miiller’s works; 
but there is no one volume which covers completely 
the ground. 

—Will you kindly inform me who wrote “Swiss Family 
Robinson ?” 

The author was Johann David Wyss, Berne, Swit- 
zerland. His son Johann Rudolph prepared the MSS. 
for the press some years after it was written, and the 
first edition appeared at Zurich, 1813. Baroness 
Montolieu suggested to the author’s son to complete 
the story, but he gave her permission, and the present 
edition appeared in France, 1824. New York publish- 
ers, Albert Cogswell & Co. 24 Bond Street, New 
York. 

—We have a box of clothing ready for the refugees in Kan- 
sas, are anxious to send immediately, but do not know how 
to direct it. Please inform mein column of Inquiring 
Friends. 

Send to Relief Association, North Topeka, Kansas. 
Accompany box with letter informing of shipment to 
Elias L. Comstock, of same place. 

8S. M. S.—_The ten volumes are all of Bancroft’s 
History yet published. 








SONNETS. 
By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
REQUIREMENT. 
TE live by Faith: but Faith is not the slave 
Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and 
God’s, 
Nature’sand Duty’s, never are at odds. 
What asks our Father of his children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways ?— 
No knotted scourge, nor sacrificial knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise— 
A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Fast rooted in the faith that God is Good ? 
HELP. 
Dream not, O soul ! that easy is the task 
Thus set before thee. If it proves, at length, 
As well it may, beyond thy natural strength, 
Doubt not, despair not. As a child may ask 
A father, pray the Everlasting Good 
For light and guldance ’midst the subtle snares 
Of sin, thick-planted in life’s thoroughfares, 
For spiritual nerve and moral hardihood. 
Still listening ’midst the noises round about 
Of time and sense, the Inward-speaking Word, 
Bitter in blame, sweet in approval heard, 
Piercing the tumult of the world without; 
To health of soul a voice to cheer and please, 
To guilt the wrath of the Eumenides ! 





UTTERANCE. 
But what avail inadequate words to touch 
The innermost of Trufh? Shall I essay, 
Blinded and weak, to point and lead the way, 
Or grasp a theme for angels overmuch? 

Yet if it be that something’not my own, 
Some shadow of the Thought to which our schemes 
And creeds and rituals are uncertain dreams, 

Is even to my unworthiness made known, 

I may not hide what yet I scarcely dare 
To utter, lest on doubtful lips of mine 
The real seem false, the fitness less divine. 
So through the pauses of an inward prayer, 
I own the faith which seems the simple truth 
At evening time, as in the dawn of youth. 








DAVIE, 
By E.iot McCormick. 

HE story which I want to tell is that of one of my 
Sunday-school boys, who has taught me in the 
last few months a great deal more, I am sure, than I 
ever taught him. I have hesitated a little about telling 
it, because I know I cannot begin to tell it as he lived 
it, and because there are some things which are almost 
too sacred tobe told. But then I have thought that 
the telling of it might help some other boy to be more 
patient and unselfish, or strengthen some one who may 
be sick to bear the weariness and pain, and so carry on 
the influence which Davie, without knowing it, ex- 
erted in his life. There are those who never saw him 
who will be better all theit lives for what they have 
heard of him; and there may be those who will learn 

the same lesson from these lines. 

Not many people, I think, knew Davie well. He was 
apt to be reserved with strangers, and they would be 
likely to get the idea that he was a quiet, shy boy, 
when really he was frank, active and impulsive. Even 
those who knew him best and were nearest to him 
missed a good deal of his character until his sickness 
showed it to them. Any one could see that he was 
thoughtful and intelligent; his teacher knew he was 
studious; his boy friends that he was always ready for 
sport and the swiftest runner in the street; and his 
parents that he was loving and obedient. None of 
them though, in all his twelve bright, happy years, 
guessed how much patience and unselfishness and real 
heroism were in the brave little heart. Up in the 
niche where we put our heroes I place my boy; and 
when I think of Howard, and Philip Sidney, and Bay- 
ard, and all the others who have led pure and unselfish 
lives, I shall think also tenderly and reverently of 
Davie. 

All of us I suppose, know what it is to be sick, 
though probably not many who will read this and who 
are yet young have suffered from lingering illness. We 
find it hard to imagine what it is to lie for days and 
weeks so weak and feeble that we do not know nor care 
what is going on, and so tired that when the morning 
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comes we wish it were night, and when the night 
comes we wish it were morning. Old people, we 
know, are sick in this way. It seems not unnatural 
that they should be. But that a boy, bright, light- 
hearted, quick on his feet, full of life and health, should 
be so visited, is something that we can hardly under- 
stand. And yet it was in this way that sickness came 
to Davie, and he was no better able, I suppose, to bear 
it than any of the boys who are reading this. No one 
of us knows, in fact, what he can suffer until he has 
been tried; and while we may pray that we shall not 
be tried as Davie was, let us also pray that, if we are, 
we may come out of it as victoriously. 

For it was not only the weakness and weariness that 
tried him. These lasted for weeks, and were hard to 
bear in their way, but they were not the hardest thing 
that came to him. The greatest loss that any one can 
endure in this life, next to the loss of one’s mind, is 
that of sight; and it was this loss that now befell 
Davie. Just what the disease was that had attacked him 
not even the most skillful doctors could tell; but in 
its course it touched the nerve that gives light to the 
eyes and darkened them forever. 

Can you imagine what it must be to wake up from 
sickness to a long, long night? To be told that it is 
morning, and yet not see its brightness? To look out 
of the window—or where you are told the window is— 
and miss the fields, the streets, the birds which you 
can hear singing, and the sun whose warmth you feel? 
To sit helplessly in your chair, waiting for some one 
to come and lead you where a little while before you 
would bave been swift to run without help? If you 
can, then you know something of what Davie felt 
when at length he found himself growing better of his 
sickness, but began to realize that he was bliud. It 
would not have been strange, I think, if in his weak- 
ness he had complained and murmured like the old 
prophet who said: ‘‘ It is better for me to die than to 
live.” But from the beginning, when he first missed 
the light, and learned how he had been afflicted, not an 
impatient or complaining word fell from his lips. 
Perhaps be hoped that some day or other, if his health 
returned, his sight might also return; but of this he 
did not say much. What touched his father and mo- 
ther most of all was, that, for their sakes, he made 
light of his trouble. He could see them, he said, quite 
as well as though he were not blind, and it was only 
when people reminded him of it that he realized his 
sight was gone. ‘‘ Everybody pities me,” he said at 
another time, ‘‘a great deal more than I do myself.” 
In his heart, if not upon his lips, was the song of the 
Blind Spipner: 

“I know He set me here, and sti!l, 
And giad, and blind, [wait his will.” 

From the commencement of his sickness his father 
had kept a diary in which were entered from day to 
day the changes in Davie’s state. About the first of 
July—it was the 15th of May when he was taken ill— 
the entries begin to show a little improvement. The 
first mentions the fact that he was better, adding that 
he had dictated a letter to W—— that day; the next 
tells that he was able to talk at some length, and that 
his hearing, which had left him when he became blind, 
had come back to him. Then there is the entry that 
he listened to reading; then that he was dressed and 
sat up; then that he came down stairs; then that he 
went fura ride for the first time in three months; and 
then, about the middle of August, that he was taken 
into the country. His improvement up to this time 
had been so steady that a great deal was hoped for 
from the weeks that he should spend among the moun- 
tains; and when he came back after a fortnight, though 
he had not gained very much strength, be was looking 
so much better that his friends were encouraged to hope 
he might yet be entirely well. 

Now that he was home again, and had begun in some 
degree to take up the old life,he found his greatest pleas- 
ure in reading. Ofcourse he could not himself follow 
the printed lines, but every body was glad to add in this 
way to his entertainment, and his boy friends would 
come in after school and read to him by the hour. One 
of his favorite books was ‘‘Tom Brown,” and on the 
night when Thomas Hughes was entertained by The 
Christian Union Davie sent his boyish thanks for the 
pleasure which Mr. Hughes had given him. Almost 
every day, too, he would go out; and it became a 
familiar, though always a touching sight in the neigh- 
borhood, to see the little figure walking slowly along 
the street led by his father or mother, or by his com- 
panions, who were always willing to give up their 
own pleasure for his, and who have learned from 
Davie, [am sure, a lesson of unselfishness that they 
will never forget. He would speak of them affection- 
ately as his ‘‘friends in adversity ;” and one of them he 
used to describe, in language that was mysterious to 
to me, though I dare say the boys will understand it, 
asap +.” 

To add to his other employments his studies were 
how begun again, and it pleased him to find, not only 





that he had not forgotten anything, but that he could 
still learn so easily. His memory was wonderfully good, 
and he would surprise his father and mother by his 
familiarity with things he had learned or perhaps only 
heard a long time before. ‘‘ My greatest trouble is with 
Latin,” he said to me one night. ‘‘ You see, I can’t hunt 
up the words in the Lexicon, and when any one does it 
for me I don’t recollect them half so well.” His father 
intended that as soon as he was able he should go 
back to school and take his place ip his old class; but 
meanwhile he had a teacher in the house, and was fur- 
nished also with a blind primer, in which the words 
are indicated by dotted lines, and one of the ingenious 
slates which are used in schools for the blind, and in 
which pegs and holes take the place of pencil marks. 
Almost without knowing it, we had come to think of 
him as being always blind; and when one night, after 
somebody had been describing a game of bare and 
hounds in which his companions had taken part, he 
said, with a little sigh, ‘‘I’m afraid my running days 
are over,” no one of us could encourage him to hope 
that they were not. 

In October he came back to Sunday-school, but the 
noise and confusion tired him, and it was only fora 
few Sundays, and those at intervals, that he could be 
there. The children who saw him come in the room 
those few times, guided by his friends and carrying the 
little cane which had become his constant companion, 
and which he playfully called his ‘‘ eyes,” will, I think, 
never forget the pathetic sight; and Davie’s teacher 
will always hold among his most precious recollec 
tions the remembrance of the thoughtful face oppo 
site his own ip the class and the boyish voice that 
answered so quickly and cheerfully to his questions. 

Most boys, I suppose, think more about religious 
things than grown people give them credit for. How 
much Davie had thought about them before I do not 
know ; but at this time his experience seemed to deepen 
very rapidly. The process showed itself in the beauty 
of his life, and it was not a surprise to his father and 
mother when he told them he should like to come to 
the next communion. They were anxious to know on 
what ground his desire rested, and his mother said, 
‘Do you think you have true faith, Davie?” 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” hesaid hesitatingly. ‘‘ When] 
feel bad about being blind I think how the Lord Jesus 
came to earth to suffer for us, and that makes me feel 
happy again. He knows best andit’s allright. Do 
you think that is true faith, mamma?” 

After this confession there was no doubt in the 
mind of either his father or mother; though perbaps 
some lingered in his own, for several Sundays after he 
felt his way into the study, and with tears in his eyes 
told his father that he was in trouble. 

“T don’t think I’m right,” he said. ‘I don’t feel 
right at all.” 

His father was puzzled, and for the moment thought 
he was feel ng unwell. 

‘‘ Why, what’s the matter, Dave?” he asked. ‘Are 
you sick?” 

Davie shook his head. 

‘* Oh, no, sir,’’ he said, ‘it isn’t that. But I’ve been 
thinking what a heedless fellow-I used to be and how 
little pains I’ve taken to be good. And I’m afraid I’m 
not right yet.” 

‘‘ But that is what Christ came for,” his father said 
—‘‘to make people right. He’ll forgive it all, Dave. 
Leave it to him, won't you?” 

And Davie did. Avd that was the end of his trou- 
ble. There was never after that a cloud on his face; 
and on the next Sunday the congregation looked com- 
passionately on while the little figure stood up by his 
mother’s side, and answering the questions that his 
father read to him from the pulpit, made his simple 
confession of trust in the Lord Jesus. It was the last 
time that most of them saw him in this life. Some 
symptoms of the old disease had already reappeared, 
and the strength which was after all only a flicker of 
the candle began to fail him. 

We linger lovingly over the memory of those last 
days that he was able to be about. It will always be 


to me a grateful recollection that on one of them when 


I was ill he took the pains to come and see me, and 
that on another when I went to his house and found 
that he had gone up stairs for the night, hearing I was 
there he came slowly and painfully down lest I should 
be disappointed in not seeing him. He had been that 
day to the photographer’s, where a picture of him was 
taken that will always be an unspeakable comfort to 
his parents and friends, and I noticed that he seemed 
very tired and was unusually quiet. When, after sit- 
ting a little while, he bade us good night and went up 
to bed, his father told me what I suppose was the 
secret of his quiet. They had ordered of his pictures 
at the photographer’s double the number that had 
been taken of either his brother or sister, and over- 
hearing the order he had asked the reason for it. His 
mother hesitated for a moment, when he said quickly, 
as if he had guessed why and wanted to spare her the 





pain of answering: ‘‘ No matter; it doesn’t make any 
difference.” So I think the little shadow on his face 
that evening was the shadow of his coming death, 
which he had just begun to foresee. At any rate, 
from that time he change’ his form of expression, 
when talking about the future, from ‘‘ When I get 
well,” to ‘‘ If I get well.” 

The last time he was able to be down stairs was on 
Thanksgiving Day, when all the children, including 
the little baby brother whom he had never seen, were 
gathered around the dinner table. I found him that 
afternoon in the parlor, very weak and tired, but in- 
sisting, with his beautiful self-forgetfulness, that his 
mother, who had a headache, should occupy the sofa 
rather than himself. The last time that I ever had the 
privilege of speaking with him wasa fortnight later, 
on the evening of his thirteenth birthday. He was 
now unable to be out of bed, and the day had been a 
particularly hard one for him. Buteven this did not 
keep down the brightness of his spirit, for when the 
six brothers and sisters came in—the baby inits nurse’s 
arms—each bringing some little yift, he told them they 
reminded him of ancient pilgrims going to visit some 
dilapidated old saint. I had sent him during the day 
a handful of flowers for which he thanked me in a few 
affectionate words—all that his strength permitted him 
to say—and then placed silently in my hand a copy of 
his picture. It lies before me as I write—the face 
uplifted and the eyes, which no one would take to be 
sightless, turned to one side with a questioning look— 
the speaking likeness of Davie as he appeared in life 
and health, with no suggestion of illness or pain and 
with the peace on his countenance which had marked 
it especially during those last months. I shall treas- 
ure it as long as I live, not only because it is Davie’s 
likeness, but because he gave it tome with his own 
loving hands. 

After that his decline was very rapid, and the end 
seemed to be only a question ofdays. Whether he felt 
that it might be so near I donot know. It was thought 
best not to trouble him by telling himin so many 
words that there must be a separation, but I ancy that 
during the long hours when he lay so quiet and still it 
wasin his thoughts. He was still patient and uncom- 
plaining. No one did him the smallest service but 
that he answered it with thanks. No one could hear 
a murmur from his lips except that once or twice he 
told his mother he was ‘‘so tired.” At night he must 
often have been awake, but he would lie still lest by 
moving he should waken also his mother. As the days 
went on his hearing also left him, and the only way in 
which he could be made to know those around him 
was by the sense of touch. There were not many, of 
course, whom he could identify in this way. His 
mother he always knew by her kisses; his father’s 
hand carried recognition; afew others he told by their 
rings. But the world was being shut up to him, and 
there were but few now whom he had occasion to re- 
member. The prayer which for months his father had 
offered up every nigat by his bedside, and 1o which 
Davie had always added his ‘‘Amen,” was still kept 
up, though the closed ears could no longer take it in, 
and his feeble response came sometimes long after the 
prayer itself was ended. 

As Christmas drew near he wanted presents bought 
for each of the children out of the money that was his 
own, and interested himself in choosing what they 
should have. But when the day came he could hardly 
catch the idea that it was Christmas, or tell what the 
presents were when they were brought to the bed for 
him to examine. The week that followed was one of 
apxious waiting. At times those that watched with 
him thought that he had gone and wondered to see the 
spark of life revive. But he was spared to see the new 
year and to leave behind him a message that will al- 
ways brighten the recollection of his last days on 
earth. His mother and a friend were standing by his 
bed on New Year’s morning when he asked faintly : 

‘What day is it?” 

He could not hear a sound: how should they make 
him understand? Fora moment or two there was a 
painful silence, until his own sense, quick even ino 
death, solved the problem. 

‘“*One,” he said again,” ‘‘ yes; two, no.” 

They thought be was wandering; but he repeated it 
more positively. 

‘*One, yes! Is it Monday?” 

His mother fondly caught the idea and tapped twice 
lightly on his hand. 

‘* Tuesday?” 

Two taps as before. 

‘* Wednesday?” 

Again the two strokes. 

‘‘ Thursday ?—Friday ?—Saturday ?” 

And then his mother gave one stroke for yes. 

‘*Saturday,” he repeated. ‘‘ That’s New Year’s—” 
Then, faintly, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘I wish you 
all a happy New Year.” 

They were the last connected sentences that he 
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spoke; and it was like him that they should be a wish 
for the happiness of others. So also was his latest 
word, the afternoon following, when some one had 
put a hot cloth to his aching head, and he murmured 
faintly, ‘‘Thanks.” So too was his last conscious aet, 
on the same evening, in drawing down his mcther’s 
face to his own and kissing her. Sight and hearing 
and speech and the power to move had all gone, but 
the unselfish love which he had shown from the begin- 
ning burned and glowed till the spirit itself had fled. 


And so I bring to a close the story of my boy friend. 
It is not, I think, a sad story; the life itself was so 
bright and cheerful and brave that the story of it couid 
scarcely be sad. But it is after all only a glimpse into 
his life; just as his life here on earth was only a 
glimpse into that which he is now enjoying, and which 
some day or other we shall enjoy with him. 








FAITH AND SKEPTICISM. 
DOCTRINE IN SOLUTION, 
By THE REV. LLEWELYN D. BEVAN. 
HERE is one feature of our time against which it 
will be well for us to be upon our guard. We are 
too hasty in demanding that opinions shall be sharply 
and clearly defined. The mind is often like a solution. 
The water holds the salt, clear, dissolved. Some com- 
motion, some rough substance introduced into the so- 
lution precipitates the crystals, andthe water gives up 
what before it had lissolved. Now many a mind is in 
that condition. Thetruth is not precipitated, but it is 
there. The condition of precipitation is not yet ful- 
filled, and the endeavors to obtain the truth in the 
hard, sharp forms of dogmatic statement, the crystalli- 
zations of theologic formule, will only result either in 
an immoral dealing with the real condition of the 
mind, or in a statement wholly alien and foreign to the 
truth which it is desired to have asserted, and in many 
cases thé separation of the person from these associa 
tions to which historically and naturally he belongs, 
to which in time he would probably explicitly and 
formally declare his adherence. 

There is many a man to-day occupying an honored 
and useful position in the orthodox church who at one 
time found his religious beliefs in the soluble, the un- 
precipitated condition. Providentially at that time he 
was spared from the necessity of declaring his faith, 
or if summoned to declare it was tenderly and gently 
treated, even though the confession he made was not 
up to required standards. By this time the experience 
of life, sorrow, perhaps even some knowledge of sin, 
has been the means of bringing to clear and distinct 
prominence the great truths which to-day he holds. 
On the other hand, there are many who have been 
thrust by the rude and coarse violence of some stickler 
for the creed, in all its literalness, to its last jot and 
tittle, into the far off and outlying regions of doubt, 
denial and unbelief. The creed was in them. If its 
power had been allowed to work, by this time it would 
have leavened all the lump, and might even have 
wrought itself into the structure of their intellectual 
nature. Instead of this a hostile spirit was evoked, and 
a probably mistaken view of independence and liberty 
was established. 

The church has lost her son, and he his happy and 
rightful place within her keeping and her love. 

And this thought has an application to the general 
condition of the mind of the church as well as to the 
individual. During certain ages of the history of faith 
some questions are in solution. There is no general, 
no satisfactory consent. Some, of course, hold views 
that are sharp and defined, and now and then these 
will call for a vote. They want to reckon heads. 
They would have every man, like themselves, declare 
his position. Every church must give forth its sound, 
and that no uncertain one. But this is hasty and ill 
judyed. What is orthodox will not be fairly, fully 
stated. The heretical, which by patience and in pro- 
cess of time would be manifested as false and cast off 
as unabiding—a mere phase of opinion, not a convic- 
tion of the Christian mind—is affirmed. It becomes a 
creed; among a section it is erected into a standard, 
and has a life and continuance furnished to it altogether 
other than is of its right and is of its essence. 

We do not know that a better illustration can be 
found than in the present state of opinion in the Chris- 
tian church concerning the future world and the final 
times of the kingdom of Christ. That the church has 
come to any clear and satisfactory conclusion on es- 
chatological subjects as it has, for example, upon the 
Trinity, or the doctrines of sin and grace, or upon the 
divinity of our Lord, no one can for a moment believe, 
and the endeavor to formulate a creed other than can 
as yet be stated in the terms of the Scriptures is a 
profound mistake upon all sides. In the reaction from 
the horrible forms which were taken on by medieval 
doctrine concerning the future there bas been the rush 
of many into Universalism or Restorationism, or the 
doctrine of Conditional Immortality, any of which are 





manifestly narrow and raw formulations of the truth, 


sectional and uncatholic. Undoubtedly these views 
will exercise their influence upon the formative doc- 
trine of the entire church. They will in some way 
modify and soften the old, hard and cruel dogmas, but 
with them no more than with these last will the 
church be finally content. It is of all things the most 
foolish to try and hurry on the decision. The only 
thing that is more foolish is the notion—which, alas! 
often takes practical form—that we shall sooner assure 
the final and satisfactory conclusion of the church by 
compelling some unhappy brother, whose individual 
mind is in exactly the same condition as the general 
mind of the church, to declare his view and to square 
it with what we hold to be orthodox. The cry of 
‘* Vote!” may be a very good thing at a political meet- 
ing, and the ballot-box a useful institution in the elec- 
tion of an alderman or the jail sheriff, but they are 
hardly the instruments whereby the common consent 
of the entire church of God is gained in the develop- 
ment of the truth of the Gospel. Our age is one of 
hurry and apparent decisiveness. But our hurry makes 
small progress, and our decisions are trivial and ev- 
anescent. Let us be patient, and a little more self- 
contained than we are sometimes given to show our- 
selves when we think the ark of God is in danger. 
After all, he is, and time does not end with us. 








PROMWISE. 
By Mary RvUssSELL BARTLETT. 


W* planted a tree on a day of hope, 
And we said, ‘“ Grow strong and shining, 
For deep where thy roots in the dark earth grope 
Are our life’s bid purposes twining.” 


There came a bird and built her nest 
In the heart of the tree we planted. 

We said, ‘‘ Sweet bird, thou'rt an omen blest, 
To prove our wishes granted.” 


The bird bath fled from the empty nest, 
From the tree whence the promise is taken. 

Ah me! in the heart of earth’s glory, at best, 
Lies always a nest forsaken. 


Tis an evergreen, ‘tis a winter tree !— 
No bira of a summer hasting, 

For a vanishing moment here shall be, 
Where life and glory are lasting ! 


But hope’s empty nests, o'er them we yearn, 
Till immortal spring awaken, 

And all the birds, for a summer eterne, 
Fly back to their homes forsaken. 








A PLEA FOR TOLERATION 


FROM THE PERSECUTED CHURCH OF THE LATTER- 
Day SAINTS. 
To the Congregationalist Christians of the United States : 

{7 E are at a loss by what title we may address you 
W without offense. If we should say ‘‘ brethren,” 
you would repel us with contempt, refusing to ac- 
knowledge any fellowship. If we should say *fellow- 
citizens,” you would denounce us as aliens (which 
some of us indeed are), and as rebels and traitors, 
which we are not. But you cannot deny that we are 
fellow men, although even this claim it seems as if you 
would disown if you could. 

What are the Latter-Day Saints, and what have they 
done that they should be treated by you, in the late 
appeal of your National Council to the President of 
the United States, as no other people in the land are 
treated ? Is it that many of usare foreigners? But it 
is your glory and pride to point to your own fathers 
as emigrants and pilgrims; and you boast yourselves 
defenders of the right of free asylum in this land. Is 
it that, in the defense of our existence as a community, 
we have been driven sometimes into the appearance of 
a hostile attitude toward armed representatives of the 
United States ? But for once that we have been thus 
placed the Indian tribes have been many times; yet you 
love to show yourselves the advocates and protectors 
ofthe Indians. Is it that we are of a different religion 
from yours that youinvoke the civil power for our 
suppression ? Butis the Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints, which holds to all the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, while not refusing alsoto give ear to the 
Revelations of this latter day, more intolerable to you 
than the heathenism of the Chinese ? And yet in the 
same breath with which you invoke the secular arm 
for our destruction you demand full liberty and pro- 
tection for heathenism. You profess your confidence 
in the power of your missions to convert the heathen; 
but for us you have no confidence in missionaries, but 
clamor for soldiers. Is it that your minds misgive 
you as to the strength of your arguments against our 
gifts of prophecy and healing, and that you find, when 
it comes to missions, that the conversions are 
all the other way ? Among all the Christian nations 
the Mormon missionaries are active and successful, as 
the throngs of their converts crossing land and ocean 
to the Promised Land bear witness. What Christian 





missionary has ever led back 1 train of converts from 
the Land of the Honey Bee into Christendom again ? 
Or is it our prosperity that offends you, that you 
grudge us our refuge in the wilderness which we have 
made to bud and blossom as the rose ? 

We will not ask for any other reason than the os- 
tensible one which you put forth in that memorial to 
the President of the United States, which seems (to 
judge from bis late message) to have horne its fatal 
fruit. The one pretext of your enmity is the order 
under which, for ourselves only, without forcing it on 
others, we regulate our family institutions. The one 
object of your attack is polygamy. 

We are not afraid, O children ofthe Pilgrim Fathers, 
to defend ourselves against you, even you yourselves 
being judges, and to show to your confusion of face 
before the whole country and the world, that the fam- 
ily institutions of this favored country are, according 
to your own principles, better than those of that New 
England which you vaunt as a pattern for the world, 
or those of the States that have been chiefly planted 
by your stock. 

For concerning our blessed institution of polygamy, 
it is conceded to have had in other times the sanction 
of the holiest of men, without divine reproof; and it is 
only dubiously claimed, with no very distinct citation 
of texts, to have been forbidden by Jesus Christ. 
Whereas, on the other hand, concerning the one con- 
spicuous characieristic of the family institution in all 
Puritan States (we mean, of course, the invitation, by 
provision of law, to easy divorce) there is uo such 
doubt as to the decision of the Scriptures either 
Jewish or Christian. The Old Testament declares 
clearly, ‘‘ The Lord hateth putting away; andin the 
New Testament the word of Christ, not by doubtful 
implication, but directly, denounces as adultery the 
divorce which you, O Puritans, distinctly institute by 
law. 

But we dwell no longer on the argument from your 
own Sacred Books, which, we perceive, no longer 
have practical authority among you. We turn to the 
argument from expediency and the good of society, 
and defy you to assert deliberately that our settled 
and orderly system of simultaneous polygamy is more 
unfavorable to the interests of socicty and morality 
than the system of consecutive polygamy which in 
New England and the States settled therefrom is pro- 
vided for in the laws, sanctioned by the benedic- 
tion or sealing of Christian ministers, and practiced 
in the usages of the people. Who that has knuwn the 
two will venture to compare the patriarchal house- 
hold of one of our godly elders, surrounded by his 
affectionate wives and thronging children, with 
the selfish home of the Puritan, from which he has 
driven forth one wife, with or without her chil- 
dren, to subsist alone on the scanty alimony the 
law has allowed her, but without one word of re- 
membrance or one thought of love, while all his ten- 
derness and care and money is lavished exclusively 
upon his younger favorite? Do you dure pretend, O 
ye Christians, that the law which, instead of requiring 
the husband that is charmed with the fascination of 
some new cruelly to banish his early partner 
from her old and happy home, permits him still to 
grant her something of his divided affection and to 
cherish and comfort her in the consciousness of her 
fading charms, is more inconsistent with the spirit of 
your Master than your enactments which tolerate and 
sanction inconstancy, but only on condition of adding 
to inconstancy the basest selfishness, ingratitude and 
cruelty. 

But you will tell us that such is not the actual work- 
ing of your laws, because divorce is commonly a mat- 
ter of mutual consent between the parties, and that, 
as a rule, the separated wife is soon remarried to an- 
other man. 

Great heavens! and is it come to this, that respect- 
able and decent Mormons are to be insulted by the 
proposal to introduce among them a morality so de- 
graded, so shocking! The institution of polygamy as 
we hold it has been practiced among nations and races 
of the highest rank in civilization and religion. But 
the institution of polyandry—where has it ever been 
established save among the iowest savages and among 
yourselves? If this is your excuse, what must that 
state of society be in defense of which such an excuse 
is put forward! 

But possibly you will say in further apology for 
your shameful institutions that polygamy with you is 
not the rule, as in Utah, but only the exception, and 
will thank God that you are not adulterers nor even as 
these Mormons. But we are comparing institutions, 
not people. In neither country is polygamy enforced, 


whether the mild and patriarchal polygamy of Deseret 
or the selfish and debased polygamy of Connecticut 
and Indiana; and in both countries it is perfectly free, 
for whoever heard among you of a husband and wife 
each desirous of contracting an additional marriage 
that found any serious difficulty, in the long run, in 
getting a court to sanction it or a Christian minister 
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to bless it in the name of the Lord? The question 
whether more or fewer avail themselves of this lawful 
liberty is nothing to the point. Nevertheless, if you 
insist on raising it, let us ask, in turn, by what statis- 
tical authority you claim that polygamy is more prev- 
alent in Utah than in Connecticut? Among us, as 
among the former chosen people, polygamy is the 
condition of a young and growing civilization, and 
tends, as with them, to become less with the growth 
of population. With you, the legalized crime of ‘‘ put- 
ting away, which the Lord hateth,” and the nameless 
shame of polyandry, deliberately instituted by your 
laws, are the growing vice of a corrupt and decaying 
civilization. Already, among the Protestants of your 
cities, one marriage in every six, if not one in every 
four, is a publicly licensed polygamy, with aggrava- 
tions unknown to us; and the ratio of these polyga- 
mies is steadily increasing. 

Does it now begin to seem to you that you have 
been in too eager haste to cast the first stone at us? 
Or do you rather exult over us as being strong in your 
majority and state sovereignty, while we are remote 
and weak and in territorial dependence? Be warned 
that this will not always be so. Already we hear the 
panic cries that your Puritan stock is dwindling and 
that Mormonism and its institutions are spreading 
through the New West. And when our day has come, 
think not that we shall remain timidly on the defen- 
sive. You think it fine to insult our honorable dele- 
gate in Congress, and propose that he be expelled the 
House as a polygamist. How will it seem to you when 
by and by a regenerated Congress shall question the 
members elect from New England as to which of them 
have left their cast-off wives to pine in neglect instead 
of providing for them honorably in their own homes, 
and as to which of them are living in pretended mar- 
riage with the cast-off wives of other men? When 
that time comes you may find memorials to the Na- 
tional Government arriving from an unexpected quar- 
ter, and that this game of persecution and contempt is 
a game which two can play at. . 

Given at the Council Chamber of the Bishops and Eld- 
ers of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints, recorded 
by the scribes, and transmitted to whom it may con- 
cern. 








HYMNS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
By Cuas. 8. Roprnson, D.D. 
T seems likely now that we shall never reach any 
complete agreement concerning Sunday-school 
music, but must leave to superintendents and teachers 
the privilege of following their own sweet will in the 
choice of both hymns and tunes. Such a conclusion 
may appear melancholy, but it is constrained by two 
considerations. 

One is this: People are never argued out of what 
they were never argued into. There remains nothing 
but logic to control sentiment, and sentiment is not 
to be controlled by logic. Christian men and women 
have come to their present posture of mind through 
an inexplicable process of personal preference and vio- 
lent reaction of fatigued feeling. Hence, all confer- 
ences partake too frequently of sheer prejudice to 
allow of much promise of cheerful decision. ‘‘ Have 
you seen suchand such a collection for the children?” 
was the commonplace question overheard a month 
ago. ‘* Oh, no, indeed !’’ was the reply; ‘I never did 
like that man ——, and I hate diddle-diddle.” It is of 
no sort of use to tell such a critic that Sunday-schvols 
were not expected to sing Mr. ——, nor did the collec- 
tion have any diddle-diddle in it. For evidently his 
prejudice against the individual was quite settled 
enough to keep him from being fair to any one of the 
books fur which “ that man” was writing. 

This is only the old story of the ages. When Tate 
and Brady tried to smooth out the wrinkles of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, and issued a new version of some 
of the psalms, a vigorous pamphleteer of the time said 
they had ‘rebelled against King David. broken his 
lute, and murdered his psalms.” Such violence created 
a small amount of sympathy, which had to be checked 
by authority lest churches should look up the offensive 
volume. So Archbishop Secker came to the front with 
a great suavity of mildness. He advanced the re- 
freshing argument against Tate and for Sternhold that 
‘* The heavier the psalms, the easier the common peo- 
ple could keep pace with them!” Then the discussion 
went on; but logic made noimpression. For it ought 
to be understood by this time that taste does not be- 
long in the region of dialectics. What child was ever 
persuaded to like tomatoes by being told over and 
over again that they were wholesome and cheap, and 
papa and mamma loved them even more than oranges? 

The truth is, the teachers and officers of the Sunday- 
schools, and not the children, choose the music and 
the hymns nowadays for popular use; and they select 
what they themselves like, while the little folks have 
to do the best they can with what they get. Half an 
hour ago the writer of this article returned from the 





neighborly exercise of opening one of the young 
ladies’ schools in New York with morning prayer. He 
had been told that only reading the Scriptures was in 
the usual order before the petition. But an evident 
rustle among the girls showed they were going to 
honor the rare instance of a clergyman’s coming in to 
attend the service; they h:d a hymn in hand to sing 
from a Sunday-school collection. And the professor 
of music presided, and the whole sixty maidens stood 
up and sang—on this bright winter morning, cheering 
their fresh young hearts at the beginning of a new 
day. And this was what they sang, lifting their clear 
voices, all on the soprano, while the piano percussed 
the bass, alto and tenor, semi-tones and accidentals. 
It is fair to remark, however, the italics in the hymn 
are ours: 
** Lord God of my salvation, 
To thee, to thee I cry. 
Ob, let my supplication 
Arrest thine ear on high! 
Distresses round me thicken, 
My life draws nigh the grave. 
Descend, O Lord, to quicken, 
Descend my soul to save. 


Thy wrath lies hard upon me, 
Toy billows o’er me roll; 

My friends all seem to shun me, 
And foes beset my soul. 

Where’er on earth I turn me, 
No comforter is near ; 

Wilt thou, my Father, spurn me, 
Wilt thou refuse to bear ’ 


No! banished and heart-broken, 
My soul still clings to thee; 
The promise thou hast spoken, 

Still, still my refuge be. 


So present ills and terrors 
My future joy increase, 

And scourge me from my errors 
To duty, nope, and peace.”’ 

To attempt to show the ludicrous inappropriateness 
of this ineffably sad version of an Old Testament peni- 
tential psalm in a book for children, to be used for 
opening day-school or Sunday-school in any case, 
would be perfectly useless. Why? Because that was 
not what it was chosen for at all. The selection was 
made, no doubt, in the excitement of a new exercise 
suddenly sprung apon the teachers, because the tune 
was an English choral by ‘‘ Samuel Sebastian Wesley, 
Mus. Doc.,” the date of whose birth was given along- 
side. That is the popular craze just now, growing 
out of the so-called ‘‘ diddle-diddle,” as we suffered it 
for a nauseous season three years ago. 

But is there no middle stand between these two 
styles? Must it be the tune which is always to be 
looked after? Is it now just enough to say, in reply 
to these pleasant animadversions of mine, with the 
familiar sarcasm, ‘‘ Yes; if you had chosen the piece, 
most likely you would have said that ‘ Look Aloft,’ as 
it appears in the other books, was exactly the bright 
thing for those ladies to sing!” No! I heard that 
‘* hymn ” once in a Sunday-school, and it did not seem 
to edification much for children to be made to tell each 
other what to do in their *‘ heart,” in the dreadful 
exigency proposed : 

“If the wife of thy bosom grow false and depart.” 

There is no use in arguing on the subject. People 
will eventually settle down upon what they like, and 
set themselves against what they dislike, and all the 
wise talk will go to the winds. Some will cling to the 
refrains and others will stick to the chorals. And every 
new collection which is printed will resemble the pop- 
ular lectures President Lincoln is said to have com- 
mended ; it will surely be very much liked by all those 
who like such books very much. 

Then the other reason for hopelessness in agreement 
is found in the want of candor or want of thought on 
the part of those who influence public opinion. Ref- 
erence is of course made to the religious press. It 
ought to be borne in mind that most of the writers 
who discuss these themes are not out in the heat of 
a hand-to-hand conflict with sin and poverty aad ignor- 
ance and willfulress; they imagine much, remember 
some, and mistake a good deal, and on the general 
subjects of church management and Sunday-school 
working, some of them make about as good headway 
as we pastors would make if we attempted to run a 
religious newspaper in our families and parishes. 

It is difficult to understand what some editors and 
some correspondents do really mean in the pronun- 
ciamentos they make. These articles are too witty; 
they cut too much, and they help too little. It is 
very easy to raise a laugh at an attempt to make a 
good bymn. I remember how moved I was once, as 
by a bit of pathos, when a newspaper quietly said that 
‘« Dear Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole” would be 
improved by changing to ‘‘ Lord Jesus,” and making 
‘* sanctified feet” read ‘‘ crucified feet.” Nobody as- 
serted that this familiar piece would be perfect even 
then; but it was so very rare to hear any critic say a 
word of encouragement or of counsel. What an ear- 
nest woman or a laborious man would do if only some- 





body gave an inspiriting cheer now and then, it is not 
easy to predict. Wholesale rejection never seems to 
accomplish anything that is good. 

Pope spoke of Isaac Watts as ‘‘ Isaac, a brother of 
the canting strain.’”’ It could hardly be otherwise in 
the estimate of one so refined as the author of ‘*The 
Rape of the Lock.”” And now we have to remember 
that Isaac Watts wrote these verses for singing: 

* Yes, my Beloved, to my sight 

Shows a sweet mixture, red and white : 

All buman beauties, all divine, 

In my Beloved meet and shine 

White is his soul, from blemish free ; 

Red with the blood he shed for me; 

The fairest of ten thousand fairs, 

A sun amongst ten thousand stars 

Though once he bowed his feeble knees, 

Loaded with sin and agonies, 

Now on the throne ot his command, 

His legs like marble pillars stand.”’ 
But Watts outlived the criticism, and his hymns are 
among the wonders and the treasures of our mother 
tongue. Verses were dropped, and lines were changed, 
until it could be decided what should stand. The rule 
has been in this case, as it ought to be in every case, 
the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.” We must be more patient 
with our Sunday-school writers. The churches bore 
for unreckoned years with an immortal score of hymn- 
makers before they would give up one of them. Often 
we have had to reject rather than select. Toplady 
wrote one long piece of poetry for the Countess of 
Huntington with no less than fifteen stanzas in it, out 
of which the churches have been content to accept only 
four now, as they appear in the hymn, ‘‘ When lan- 
guor and disease invade.”’ And from Anna Steele’s 
hymn of ten verses seven have been dropped, that we 
might have three in the hymn, ‘‘ Father, whate’er of 
earthly bliss.” 

Nor is it wholesome to hold up the tropes and figures 
to such cool contempt; poetic license is a plant of 
delicate growth. ‘These writers will come to their 
senses in most cases. Hardly one of our modern poets 
leaves his second edition just like the first. Indeed, 
John Newton, in the preface to the ‘‘ Olney Hymns,”’ is 
candid enough to say: ‘‘ The style and manner suited 
to the composition of hymns may be more easily at- 
tained by a versifier than a poet.” If we keep ridi- 
culing each other, we certainly shall never agree. 





A SYRIAN WEDDING. 
By THE REV. CHARLES Woop. 


- W HAT do those shrieks mean?’ I asked of my 

friend, an American missionary in Zahloh 
one evening, aS we were sitting quietly around his 
table talking of home. 

‘Oh, it’s a Syrian wedding,” he answered, in such 
a matter-of-fact, unconcerned way, I concluded that 
there was no immediate risk of life necessarily asso- 
ciated even with such a matrimonial riot as had just 
commenced in the town below us, and that these yells 
were as ordinary an accompaniment of a marriage in 
Syria as wedding bells are supposed to be of similar 
ceremonies in more civilized countries. 

An hour or so later, as we looked out of the window, 
we saw a long procession of women, dressed in white, 
and carrying lights in their hands, winding up the hill 
toward the bride’s house. My friends, who had for! 
tunately received an invitation for the evening, were 
kind enough to include me, and takiag a shorter path 
up a ladder and across a terrace, we arrived before 
the women in white had reached the door. We were 
greeted with innumerable salaams and expressions 
that mean so much more in English than Arabic that 
they never ought to be put through the magnifying 
process of translation, and shown almost immediately 
into the room where the bride was receiving her guests. 
Picture to yourself, fair reader, how you looked or 
hope to look on your wedding day, and then listen to 
the unexaggerated colorless description of this Syrian 
bride. 

A moderately large room was packed with women, 
all uttering cries not unlike those in which American 
college students love to luxuriate at boat races and 
base-ball matches. Through this crowd way was 
made for us to the only chairs in the apartment. We 
had time then to look up Half wav between the floor 
and the ceiling,on a high platform covered with 
Turkish rugs, and flanked on each side with silk 
cushions, and barricaded in front with a row of can- 
dles stuck in oranges, and the oranges stuck in tum- 
blers, was something that at the first glance we saw 
must be a woman. This figure was decked out with 
more than Oriental gorgeousness. A velvet—not cot- 
ton—dress heavily trimmed with beads and other 
etceteras ran up toward the neck, till it disappeared 
beneath the folds of a dark, thick, board-like veil. 
Something like hands were pressed nervously against 
this dress, but they were well concealed by black 
cotton gloves, and the gloves in turn were half 
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hidden by heavy rings—presumably of gold—on every 
finger except the little ones. This figure was crowned 
with an immense wreath of artificial flowers. From 
three o’clock in the afternoon—it was then after seven 
—this matrimonial martyr had kept her elevated posi- 
tion, and for all those hours those wild cries had been 
beating against the tympanum of her ears. Yet she 
liked it. She had looked forward to it for sixteen 
years or more. She was about twenty, and whatever 
else may happen, she will always look back to that as 
the proudest moment of her terrestrial life. 

My friends being the honored guests of the occasion, 
the bride rose as we entered, and in the excitement of 
the moment, heightened by handsfull of sugar-plums 
showered upon our heads, and by the deluge of rose- 
water sprinkled in our faces, and down our backs, the 
leader of our party forgot to give the signal for the 
bride to be seated. So unwillingly we added to her 
sufferings, already sufficiently great, the torture of 
standing several minutes in wedding shoes. While we 
were gazing, in what was supposed to be speechless 
admiration, at the thick veil covering the bride’s face, 
the procession of women in white, that we had seen 
winding up the hill, entered the room, if such a quiet 
stately word can be applied to the shoving and push- 
ing actually necessary for a large party to crowd it- 
self into a room already full. As they pressed them- 
selves in, such expressions as ‘‘ She is the fairest of 
brides,” ‘‘ Her eyes are like the gazelle,” ‘‘ Her com- 
plexion is like the pearls,”’ were squeezed out of them 
inahigh key much more noisy than musical. The 
bride rose again, aud as some one unfortunately lifted 
her veil the reality, a stout healthy looking woman, 
utterly guiltless of anything like beauty, was brought 
face to face with these more than flattering epithets. 

We were then taken, partly to make place for the 
newcomers, and partly because it was the proper 
thing to be done, into the family parlor. This room 
was more elaborate than the other. Besides the usual 
rugs and divans, there was here a piece of furniture 
very highly prized because of its rareness as well as 
its intrinsic value. This was an iron bedstead, covered, 
to the intense and unconcealed admiration of the na 
tives, with a mosquito-net. We sat on the divan, and 
cigarettes were offered to us, and as many of the wo- 
men were smoking narghiles, it seemed unnecessary 
for any one who wished to accept to ask if tobacco 
was not disagreeable to the ladies. Some of the rose- 
water that had not been poured down our neeks was 
then brought in large glasses, of which we were ex 
pected to drink not more than a third, so one of our 
party born In Syria said. Sweetmeats of various sorts, 
including fig-paste, for which Syria is famous, were 
next handed around, and afterward thick Turkish 
coffee in the smallest of cups, too small almost to 
stand alone, which we placed in pretty holders of fila- 
greed silver, and drank the coffee with much more sat- 
isfaction than we had the rose water. 

Between these various refreshments I had time to 
get from one of the members of our party some inter- 
esting bits of information about the bride and bride- 
groom. As they happened to be cousins, they were not 
obliged to tuke exch other without the slightest 
acquaintance, or without having had even a glimpse of 
each other’s faces, as not unfrequently occurs in the 
East. They really liked each other, so it was generally 
believed, though it was an open secret that the bride 
at first had cared a great deal more for the bridegroom’s 
younger and handsomer brother than for the bride- 
groom himself. That little difficulty having been easily 
gotten out of the way, and the older brother having 
agreed to pay about two hundred dollars for the bride’s 
outfit, always purchased by the bridegroom here, the 
betrothal was announced. The ceremonies which we 
were then enjoying so thoroughly were anticipatory of 
the wedding itself, which was to take place the follow- 
ing day. 

Here the thread of our conversation was broken by 
a great clapping of hands all around the room, and a 
young girl of about twelve stood up and began a series 
of easy graceful motions, something like skating and 
something like walking, which the Syrians call dancing. 
When this was over, we went in again to make our 
adieus to the bride, still perched high up on her 
scaffold, and then, as custom demanded, we followed 
the crowd on its way to the bridegroom’s house 
to tell him of the marvelous beauty of the bride, 
and what a happy man he ought to think himself 
to have won such a treasure. We thought that at 
least he had good reason to congratulate himself, as 
almost every man in Syria has several times a day, on 
not having been born a woman. He was a little ner- 
yous, as becomes a man of feeling on such an occasion, 
but by contrast with the bride’s melancholy condition, 
he seemed specially comfortable, curled up ona broad 
divan and surrounded by a host of his friends, smoking 
narghiles and drinking home-made brandy. Our call 
was merely formal, and we cut it as short as possible, 
but all intimate acquaintances stayed the whole night 
through, consuming the bridegroom’s spirituous 





wealth, but without being greatly affected by it the 
next day as far as we could see. ° 
At about eleven o’clock the following morning the 
women in white went again to the bride’s house to con- 
duct her to the church, where the matrimonial knot 
was to be tied in the elaborate style of the Greek 
ritual. She was meek and tractable and did not turn 
back, as brides often do at such a moment, throwing 
the procession into great confusion, and causing the ad- 
vance guard to draw their swords as if about to 
slaughter somebody, and all the women to utter the 
despairing shriek, ‘‘ She is not coming,” ‘She could 
not leave her home,” ‘ She has turned back.’’ She 
passed with great bravery through the trying ordeal, 
and was taken in triumph to the bridegroom’s house, 
where, very likely, ber mother-in-law—mothers-in-law 
are the terror of all brides in Syria—will succeed in 
breaking her heart before the honey-moon is well over. 








THE DISAPPOINTING CHRIST. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 

nN man, however sympathetic, can conceive, I 
iN think, the commingled feeling of painful joy, of 
foreboding hope with which the forecasting mother 
looks through the eyes of ber first babe, as through 
windows, into the unknown future. What shall his 
life be? Will he crown her with garlands or with 
thorns? Will his boyish laugh be sweeter than 
canary’s song, his youthful service of love more pre- 
cious than that of maid or man, and his manhood astaff 
and a support to her in her own old age, or will his 
boyish waywardness fill her mother heart with fear, 
his youthful degradation her nights with horror and 
great darkness, and his manhood wreck bring her own 
heart to an early breaking? If his fidelity to truth 
and duty fills her mother heart with price may it not 
still cost both dear? May she not live to see him suf- 
fering martyrdom for faith’s sake, and be tormented 
on the same rack and burned in the same slow fires? 
These hopes and fears storm her soul with question- 
ings; no subtle chemistry can analyze the tears that 
fill her eyes; she herself cannot say what of them are 
tears of sorrow and what of joy; in what glistens 
hope, in what trembles the baleful light of the fear 
of love. Both experiences find prophetic expression 
in the mother life of Mary. The angel hails her 
Blessed among women. Elisabeth greets her with 
the same salutation. Zacharias foretells the glory of 
her son. But when she comes into the Temple, after 
the Jewish manner, to present her son to the Lord, 
in a service akin in spirit though not in form to the 
modern christening, a different voice speaks to her; 
for her also, interpreting the darker side of her own 
prophetic forecastings. Simeon, too, declares that 
this son shall prove a salvation for all the people, a 
light to lighten Gentile as well as to glorify Israel. 
But he adds: 

“ Bebold this child is set for the fall and rising again 
of many in Israel; and for a sign which sball be spoken 
against (Yea a sword shall pierce through tbyown soul also), 
that the thoughts of many heurts may be revealed.” 

We may be sure that Mary pondered this prophecy, 
but half understood even now, though read in the light 
of history’s interpretation, and treasured it in her 
heart as carefully as she treasured the adoration of 
the Magiand the report of the shepherds. 

The disappointing Christ is the theme of Simeon’s 
prophecy. 

For he was a disappointment then, and he has been 
a disappointment in all ages since to men who have 
looked to him for a salyation which it was not in his 
purpose nor perhaps in his power to bring. He has 
been set for the fall as well as for the rising of hopes; 
he has been a sword to wound as well as a physician 
to heal; and the fall has often been in the experience 
of those that loved and honored him; the sword that 
pierced his own mother’s heart has entered other 
hearts as loyal in their love and as mistaken in their 
expectations. 

The whole Israelitish people expected a Messiah 
who would bring instant redemption; who would 
cleave asunder the yoke upon their.necks with a single 
stroke of his sword, and raise them up to independ- 
ence, a new nation. This was the hope not only of 
formal Pharisee, but of pious and devout disciples. 
Because he did not his brethren would not believe in 
him; his own followers could not comprehend him; 
John the Baptist, in prison, perplexed, sent embassy 
to ask if he were really the Messiah, or if the nation 
was to look yet for another; after his death his disciples 
almost gave up their faith and quite gave up their 
hope, and could only say, We trusted that it had been 
he which should have redeemed Israel ;? and the apos- 
tles, not dreaming through bow many centuries his 
spirit must carry on its slow and patient work, looked 
for his coming in clouds of glory in their own gene- 





1 International Sunday-school Lesson, Jan. 80.—Luke ii., 
26-35. Goiden Text: Luke ii., 30. 
3 John vi.,66 vii, 2; Luke xix., 11; xxiv.,21; Matt. xi., 2,8, 





ration, to achieve the impossible, the redemption of 
souls by scenic effects and sudden agencies. These 
hopes were all destined to fall, that they might rise 
again in a broader, clearer, better hope of soul edu- 
cation, character evolution; by the same gradual pro- 
cesses which make all God’s work of building, whether 
the edifice be a mountain, a flower, atree, an insect or 
aman. The sword that pierced Mary’s heart was not 
the mother’s anguish at beholding the sufferings of a 
son beloved on the cross: she could have borne that 
ifshe could have foi eseen how out of that suffering sal- 
vation would come forth as bread from the broken 
wheat and wine from the crushed grape; it was the 
deeper anguish of disappointed hope and sacred ambi- 
tion pierced and slain, when the faith that He was to 
redeem hi: people died out of her breaking heart, that 
could not foresee how a greater redemption should 
spring out of his grave than ever could have been 
wrought by his living. 

This same fall happens to many a Christian hope; 
this same sword pierces many a Christian heart. 

Men are continually looking for a Christ who will 
instantly cure society and redeem mankind from the 
curses which afflict them. It is still as of old time, 
‘*Lo here and lo there.” The praying women besiege 
the bar-rooms of Ohio. The newspapers report a 
weekly census of the bar-rooms closed and the pledges 
taken. There is a great hope that a panacea has been 
found at last and that the temperance millennium has 
come. But the grape-growers go on making their 
wine and the distillers buying corn and selliog whis- 
key. And then there is a fall, and the false faith goes 
tumbling to the ground, and men who bad built great 
expectations on this prayer campaign jump to the con- 
clusion that there is no fruit from prayer. The negro 
chieftain asks Stanley to teach nim the Christian re- 
ligion, learns the Ten Commandments, and reads the 
abbreviated Gospel, abolishes slavery and adopts the 
Christian religion for himself and his tribe. The news 
fills all the churches with alarm. They think that the 
kingdom of God is coming in Africa as spring comes 
in Switzerland when the hot winds from the desert 
touch the mountain tops, and, liden with moisture, 
pour the warm, rains into the valleys below. But 
Stanley goes away : the chieftain furgets the Ten Com- 
mandments; the slave trade is too strong for the ab- 
breviated Gospel; he goes back to his paganism again, 
and the scoffers cry out in derision to thechurch, dumb 
with disappointment: What is the good of missions to 
the heathen? We constantly forget the parables of 
the leaven and the seed growing secretly, and are in 
despair because our hidden seed does not instantly be- 
come atree, and our bread does not rise without wait- 
ing for the process of fermentation. 

The same disappointments are common in individual 
Christian work. Melancthon’s fall has been the ex- 
perience of every earnest minister and teacher. ‘I 
have found out,” he said, ‘‘that young Melancthon is 
no match for the old Adam.” But it is not every 
minister and teacher that rises from his disappoint- 
ment to goon with his work. He grows disheartened 
because the kingdom of God does not immediately 
appear. Sometimes the preacher chides himself, and 
thinks if he could only preach differently he would get 
very different results. He forgets that at the end of 
the Master’s preaching an upper chamber held all in 
Jerusalem who had hope or faith in him. Sometimes 
he attributes the fault. to the parish, and moves on, 
only to find the same moral and spiritual inertia in 
human nature everywhere. The teacher gives up his 
class because they are not converted, or remain about 
the same despite their conversion. The mother almost 
despairs of her boy because one criticism and one 
prayer does not eradicate the weed that troubles her. 
It is the same old story, Mary expecting an immediate 
redemption, and sword-pierced by her disappointment. 

In individual experience comes the same rising and 
falling. The African savage who wanted Livingstone 
to give him a medicine to take away his old heart and 
give him a new one was a typical man. The young 
convert kneels at the altar, or rises in the prayer- 
meeting to tell his experience. The whole world has 
changed; his heart is full of love and joy. It seems to 
him that he can never fall into sin again: ‘‘ Tempta- 
tions lose their power.’ But they come back again 
with their old power the next day; the tide of feeling 
that came in at night has gone out in the morning; 
the old passions overmaster; and the discouraged 
convert is half inclined to think tbe prayer-meetiiug 
experience either all a delusion, or tolook upon it as the 
experience of another being or in another state of ex- 
istence. His Christ is set for his falling; blessed is 
he if after his fall and because of it, he comes intoa 
better idea of what redemption really is. 

For in all these cases the reason of the disappoint- 
ment is the same. Christ comes to transform charac- 
ter; and changes in character ure always and necessarily 
siow. The new created world does uot spring up full- 


formed at God’s command. Birth is gradual. The 
* soul opens like a flower: first the bud, then the blos- 
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som. Christ broods the earth patiently, and waits for 
life to come, and coming to grow to its mature devel- 
opment. We grow into Christ by gradual processes ; 
by processes that include self-sacrifice, sword -pierc- 
ings, humiliations, disappointments, fallings and ris- 
ings again. After the wicket gate, there is the Hill 
Difficulty, and the lions, and the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, and Vanity Fair, and Doubting Castle. There 
is no express train from the City of Destruction to the 
Holy City. The gourd that grows in a night withers 
in a day. 

To every worker in character, whether on plat- 
form or pulpit, in the family or in the Sunday 
school, in others’ or in his own life, there is a lesson 
in the prophecy of Simeon. Christ is appointed to 
be for your falling as well as for your rising: for 
your disappointment, because only through disappoint- 
ment comes final and perfect triumph; for a sword, be- 
cause only the wounded can be healed. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs, W. F. CRaFts. 

CENTRSL THOUGHT. 
ence. 

Ist. To talk about weighing the baby. 

Let the teacher show a picture of a baby being 
weighed, or, with a miniature scale and doll, show 
how it is done. Ask the children if they know how 
much they weighed when they were babies. 

2d. To teach how Simeon weighed the life of Jesus. 

Ask the children if they ever heard of anybody 
weighing how much good or evil a little baby would 
growuptodo. Tell them that when Jesus was only eight 
days old, a very aged man lookedat himand weighed 
what a great life of good the little God-child would have. 
Arouse the curiosity of the children to know who the 
old man was, where the weighing was done, how it was 
done, etc., then tell them of the scene in the temple 
described in to-day’s lesson: how Jesus was carried 
in by his parents (guard against the children thinking 
it was the same Joseph about whom they learned last 
quarter); how old Simeon was led into the temple by 
God; how Simeon had waited for God’s promise about 
his seeing this child to be fulfilled; how he knew the 
God-child as soon as he saw him; how he took him in 
his arms; how he told that the whole world should be 
blessed because of that little babe, because he had come 
to save people from their sins. Teach that it was the 
Spirit of God coming into Simeon’s beart that made 
him to know so much about the life of Jesus. 

3. To teach the children that their own lives are 
weighed. 

Say to them: Here is a verse in the Bible that tells 
about your weighing, aud then read Prov. xx., 11: 
‘Even a chila is known by his doings,” ete. Who 
weighs you? God and angels and men? Teach that 
only God and the angels and those to whom God 
gives his Spirit know how to weigh truly. Ask how 
many want to have a great deal of good in their lives 
to be weighed. Set Christ before them as an example. 

Put in a caution against trying to weigh others with- 
out the Spirit of God in our bearts; teach how it leads 
to misunderstanding and unkind thoughts. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 


THOU, O God, art our life. In thee we live, and move, and 
bave our being. Inthy presence thereis no death. Before 
us, mournfully, march the generations tbat are gone by. 
Men are ssgrass. In the morning it groweth up and flour- 
ishetb. In tyre evening it is cut down and wasteth away, and 
perisbetb. And nations have risen only to fall again. The 
race of men have rolied like the waves of a troubl. d sea that 
cannot rest, each wave devouring that which ran before it, to 
be itself devoured ip turo. 

So the world se+ ms an aimless round of vast endeavor, 
trarsient and iliusive in all its parts. full of bopes that break 
as bubbles break, full of joys whose buds cannot blossom, 
full of conceptions which bring forth only disaster, and full 
of d: sires to be right overwhelmed with passions that carry 
all that is within us wrong. Wherefore bust thou so made 
the world? And wherefore dost thou continue it? Where 
fore dost thou brirg men to judgment before thee? We can- 
not understand the greatness of thy being, nor can we under- 
stand the methods of thy laborand work. We believe that 
thou seest theend from the begionirg; that thou art right- 
eous, that thou art just, that thou art boly, that thou art lov- 
ing, that thou art pure, and that ail thy nature runs in tbe 
one direction of beneficence, and that confusion is discerned 
only by us in buman things. 

Thou hast been pleased, by the voice of thy servants, to 
command us to put on the Lord Jesus Christ: grant that we 
may be dressed, robed in him. Tbou hast, blessed Saviour, 
called ttyself the bread of life: teach us every day so to live 
upon thee as tbat we shall need no other food. Grant tbat 
we may walk in the jight of thy presence, and in the joy of 
thy soul; and that our lightness of foot, as of the roe upon 
the mountain, and our wirg of faitb, as of the eagle, may be 
bebeld by otber men; ard, turmoiled, mired, may they be 
led out of all their troubles ard besetments, and brought to 
the same faith, to the same joy, and to the same strength. 
Give to us, we beseech of thee, a strength: of faith that shall 


outwear all that time bath of the venom of our adversary, 
the prince of the power of the air. 

Grant, we pray thee, that we may be established, not 
moved. Though the earth be moved, though the harvests 
of the field fail, though the sea do swallow up the tr: asures 
of men, may we think of thee; and in our God may we stand 
secure and full of peace. 

Minister, we beseech of thee, this blessed consolation, with 
thy presence and power, to all in this congregation, to all 
their troubles, to all their sorrows, and toall their unfulfilled 
longings. 

Bring home, this morning, to each one of us, the conscious- 
ness that we are the sons of God, and that we are traveling 
toward our Fat*er’s bouse. Even though we bave been feed- 
ing with the swine, may we have faith to believe tbat the 
ring, the sandal and the robe are ours, what time we will 
go to take possession of them. May we know that we may be 
clothed and in our right minds before God. 

We pray that thou wiltgrant thy blessing to rest upon all 
the households that are bere represe: ted in this congrega- 
tiov. Biess the parents, and teach them to be as God totbeir 
children, in gentleness, in patience, in love, in wisdom, io 
fideli y,andin faith; and may they be inspired by hope, and 
not by fear. May their lives interpret to their children what 
is the true way of peace in religion. 

Bless the little ones, andtake them up every day in thine 
arms,and caress them; and be more to them in thy spirit 
than they can be to them in the flesh. 

Bless all those that are engaged in teaching in our schools, 
and in all the schools of this great city. We pray that they 
may have a heart of tenderness toward the children, and that 
them may go to them, not according to outward forms, but 
asset of God torear immortal souls for him. May they bave 
ahigb consideration of what their task is,and enter upon 
it wich a noble patience, and with the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding. Whether they see the fruits 
of their work here or not, may they bave faith to believe that 
they are building for eternity. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all that are mer- 
ciful to the afflicted. Release those that are in poverty and 
distress. Grant that the bearts of men may be turned to 
their fellow men witb more and more humanity. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon this great people. 
May they walk upon the paths of salvation: may light and 
knowl: dge go forth on every side; may morality be the basis 
of our prosperity; may we tormentthe weak nations and 
peoples no more, and in the greatness of ourstrength may 
we give shade and shadow to those upon whom the sun beais 
mercilessly. Grant that all our strength may be for the suc- 
corof men, and not to beat them down into destruction. 
And basten that day when all mankind shall be drawn to- 
wether. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, shall be 
praises evermore. Amen. 

SERMON. 
THE CONSCIOUS PRESENCE OF GOD.* 

“ By faith Moses forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath ot 
the king; for he endured as seeing bim who is invisible.” — 

HEB Xi., 27. 

A S this man Moses stands depicted in the Scrip- 

4 ture, he is the greatest character of all anti- 
quity. Even if you call it romance, he stands as one of 
the noblest of dramatic personages; and if you call it 
historical, as I do, then he is one of the noblest of he- 
roes. Whether or not you call it a dramatic picture 
of history, his life is certainly dramatic. It was dra- 

matic to have been born a slave; to have been found 
by. a princess; to have been returned to his mother as 
a nurse for the princess’s foundling; to have been 
transferred to the schools, to the privileges of the 
most brilliant court of the world at that time and to 
the only center of civilization in that age ; to have been 
reared in all the wisdom of that people, and to honors 
and ambitions transcending any on the globe, and to 
have been cast out of all these by his own patriotism— 
by his love for his kind. The palace could not 
smother his love for the slaves, who were his own 
people. And how great was the transition from the 
very height of luxury to exile in the desert, where he 
became a shepherd, and lived with apparent content in 
this new life until he was eighty years of age—an age 
when most men are glad to lay down duty and to take 
up their staff—when, with renewed strength of youth, 
he engaged in his life’s work, leading forth this slave 
people from Egypt, framing them into a nation, 
fashioning their laws, carving out and establishing 
their institutions, training them therein upon the 
desert sands, and wandering forty years, until all that 
had inherited the vices of slavery had died out} and 
only the young that had grown up under his tuition 
remained! And then, having conveyed them to the 
borders of the land that afterward was to be their 
home—and that is the only land on earth which all the 
globe now knows and remembers—he closed this won- 
derful drama by a death as full of tears and compassion 
as can be conceived. All that he had borne for, and 
longed and lived for, was in a moment dashed away 
from him. For some reason, of which we can gain no 
adequate insight, it was forbade him to pass over into 
the promised land; and the people whom he had pre- 
pared were to go without him. He left them without 
a farewell, though, like our Washington, with a sub- 
lime letter of reminiscence. He went disrcbed into 
the mountain top, and took a longing look into the 
promised land, which he might not enter, and laid him- 
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self down and died; and no man knows where he was 
buried. The mountain still stands; but the name of 
him who lies unmarked in its top is loftier than it. 
The sun comes from the east and kisses the mountain 
tops, day by day; but a more glorious light rests upon 
the summit of that man’s name through all time. And 
in the simple language of our text, it is said that he 
accomplished all this simply because he lived as if he 
saw God. He had strength, he had wisdom, he had 
patience, because God was his companion every day. 

Naturally, the subject that I am to open from this 
passage is, The Effect Produced upon us by the Con- 
scious Presence of God. Paul, in other language, de- 
scribes substantially the same state of mind in himself 
when he says, ‘* We live by faith, and not by sight.” 

Now ‘‘ faith” has been defined to be the ‘“‘substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen” 
of that great realm of supersensuous truth which lies 
above the sphere of the senses; that is to say, the 
realm of truth which men reach by the imagination— 
the realm of ideal truth. Moses eniured as seeing 
him that was invisible. Paul, who is perhaps the 
great counterpart of Moses, in later years, said that 
he lived by seeing the invisible. ‘*We live by faith, 
and not by sight. The life that I now live I live by 
faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave him- 
self forme.” Christ was to Paul what Jehovah was to 
Moses. 

In the first place thenthere must be an intelligent 
conception of God. A fetich, an idol, a God obscured 
by the transferring to him of the passions of men, an 
ignoble God, an outrageous God, whom, if he ex- 
isted as a human being, we should call a devil, or a 
monster—such a God helps nobody, and cap help no- 
body. Every man, in onesense, makes his own God; 
or, if we should state it more cautiously we should 
say that every man has gradually to develop in him- 
self a clear conception of God. That is what I call 
making our God. The material is furnished in the 
revelation of God in nature, in the physical globe 
in part, and in the revelation which God makes in 
human society in part, and in that revelation which 
has been recorded and made authoritative in the Word 
in part. By all these methods men come gradually to 
some conception of God. No man can have an in- 
fluential God who has not a conception of God as a 
personal being. I can conceive how one may call God 
nature, and nature God; I can conceive how one may 
take the pantheistic view; and I can conceive how the 
holding of it may affect him beneficially or unbene- 
ficially. A man might just as well undertake to clothe 
himself with the unwoven clouds as to undertake to 
warm or comfort himself by the conception of a God 
that is merely nature diffused. 

Yet no man can ever conceive of a personal God in 
such a way as that he shall fill out all the lines and 
lineaments of his features. A person who, as will be 
shown in a moment, is the center of all the qualities 
that goto the making of God, is so transcended by 
the divine being in magnitude and variety that even if 
there were nothing but those things of which we have 
the germs in this life, he would be so large that no man 
could compass him. It was in the power of Phidias to 
make a statue of Jupiterof gold and of ivory which 
has presented one of the grandest heads of a monarch 
that ever sprang from the imagination of man; and 
there was not a child that could not take it all in as it 
was exhibited to the eye; it was there, and everybody 
could see it; but oh, the immaterial and unbounded 
circumference of a God who is the Fountain and 
Source of all intellection, of all wisdom, of all imagi- 
nation, of all love, of all generosity, of all beneficence, 
of all courage, of all justice, of everything that we 
see in infinite variety of combination among men. To 
undertake to gatber all the letters which are stamped 
in the foundation of some men’s life, by the life of 
some hero or heroine, and to carry these back, and put 
them together, and form the conception of the Person 
that is the origin of all the scattered qualities among 
men, is a task too great for the human mind. It lies 
beyond the synthetic power of anybody. So, I think 
‘if men would closely watch and analyze their habit of 
mind they would find—that is, they who have some 
other than a mere legendary notion of God—that its 
operation is perpetually changed as to the divine per- 
sonality, according to their own moods. 

One set of men think of God merely as a Creator. 
They do not require very much poetry to conceive 
of One who should make the world, make the sun, 
make the moon and make the stars; but when a phil- 
osopher, a thoughtful scientist thinks of creation, he 
is lostin the infinity of themes that are developed in 
respect to God as a Creator. 

Another class of men come nearer to the truth. 
They behold God, not simply as a Creator, but as an 
Upholder and Governor; in other words, a God that, 
having created the world and mankind, takes care of 
them, and has some sort of plan, arrangement, or 
whatever you may choose to call it, and concerns him- 





self with men, is vague to our conception; but never- 
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theless it is very comfortable to think that there is 
such an One. I do not know what shape the next 
storm will take in summer, after a long : nd parching 
drought: I only know that rain is coming; and that is 
a great comfort. I do not know which way it will 
come—whether from the north, the south, the east, or 
the west; but I know that it is bound to come; and 
this is a very great comfort to me, though I have not 
accurate knowledge concerning it. And it is a very 
great comfort for a man to know that there is an over- 
ruling Providence, that there is a Redeemer, that there 
is a Governor, and that things are not at sixes and 
sevens, as ina kaleidoscope are the pieces of glass 
which are perpetually turning and falling into various 
To be- 
lieve that there is really an ordered government, 
though you do not unlerstand that government, is a 
great comfort; but not to believe in God, either as 
Creator, Upholder or Governor, is far from comfort 


positions by the mere attrition of gravitation. 


ing. 

Have there ever been more lordly descriptions of a 
regnant monarch than are given in the earlier descrip- 
tions with respect to God? But as we have come 
nearer and nearer to the time when God’s personality 
can be developed in dispositions, though not in powers 
or in functions, they have begun to unfold the doc- 
trine of fatherhood; they have begun to develop the 
astonishing nature of love that knows how to suffer; 
they have begun to develop the conception of that 
which heathenism never dreamed of—purity working 
to bring itself sgain out of impurity; they have begun 
to give conceptions of God that redeem him from the 
coarse ascriptious of uncivilized imagination. One 
after another, the things that men had used, borrow- 
ing them from the passions of their heroes, aud ascrib- 
ing them to God, began to be dropped off, taken away, 
cleansed. 

Now, God is the same always ; what he is, he is for- 
ever and forever; but the gradual formation of the 
In the 
earlier periods the magnificent conception which 
dawned in Jesus Christ was one that was relatively 





conception of God changes from age to age. 


developed in the consciousness of mankind until you 
come down to our day. 

Men’s conception of God turns very largely on 
their conception of mind. Therefore itis that, in com- 
ing to the personality of a personal God, if one analyzes 
his thought and the processes of it, he will discover 
that the presentation that he has varies with his own 
want and mood, and that on some ecstatic morning 
God shines out to him witha splendor, with a radiance 
that is almost transporting; but that on some cloudy 
morning, when he has dropped down, as it were, to 
the very level of the earth, and strives to think of God, 
he thinks of him almost as a child who has felt the last 
kiss of his mother us he is falling asleep thinks of that 
mother: he merely feels happy, and murmurs, ‘‘Moth- 
er,” and is asleep. 

Again, there are other times when one is in great dis- 
tress and sorrow. I fancy that to such persons God 
seems bending over them with great benignity and great 
tenderness. And ail the moods of want which such an 
one is in evoke to the understanding and imagination 
a portrait of our God which endlessly varies. We 
know that it varies; and we know that neither we nor 
anybody else hus ever seen God, or can see him, or can 
conceive of him accurately; but we know that we are not 
mistaken in regard to the qualities which go to make 
up God—in regard to all those pigments out of which 
his portraiture is yet to be formed. The usable fanta- 
sy, or phantom if you choose to call it so, largely fills 
the individual nature and the individual want, and 
changes from time to time. It would take a thousand 
years, with a thousand days, with a thousand hours, 
with a thousand experiences, to exhaust all that there 
is that enters into the real life and true character of 
the Infinite and the Eternal; and we are at the best 
getting glances and snatches; and these are made up 
of imperfect materials, imperfectly conceived, among 
men; but notwithstanding that, even at such a dis- 
tance, at such a disadvantage, the conception that the 
heavens are full of justice, full of mercy, full of long- 
suffering, and full of moral purpose, and that God is 
carrying through time and through eternity a govern- 
ment that means to lift up all things from rudeness, 
and coarseness, and violence, and corruption, and to 
fashion beauty of moral character, and to fill the earth 
with it, and that his salvation shall becomc as broad 
and as infinite as his own being--this general concep- 
tion is full of inspiration, full of comfort, full of con- 
solation. Let us look a little at the effect of it. 

In the first place, it redeems the chamber of secrecy 
from its natural dangers. I think it is an evidence of the 
wisdom of God that men were created with the power 
of hiding from each other that which is within them- 
selves; for I cannot conceive how society, formed out 
of such materials as compose it, could ever cohere if 
everything that meu think and feel should come to the 

urface, If all the criticisms, al] the likes, all the dis- 





likes, all the hatreds, all the loves, all the repulsions, 
all the attractions, which go to make up the endless 
play of the loom within ourselves should reveal them- 
selves on the outside, I do not see how men could live 
in the same neighborhood. God has therefore been 
pleased to give to every man secrecy in the manufac- 
tory where he carries on his thinking and the formation 
of his judgments and purposes. There is a chamber 
of secrecy into which no man can enter and no man 
should enter. There are some men so built that they 
do not seem deeper than the boards outside of a man’s 
house; there are some men that have only one room 
inside ; and there is not much in the unfruitful life of 
such aman to hide or to show; but with persons that 
have a rich endowment, that have the use of their fac- 
ulties to some degree, and that are raised far above 
barbaric life into civilization, there are infinite things 
that itis well to hide from men. And yet it is well 
that we cannot hide anything from God, we take such 
liberties with ourselves. 

The consciousness of God’s presence and inlooking 
discernment helps in another direction. The apostle 
says—and it is astonishing to see in how many points 
St. Pauland Mr. Darwin agree—‘‘ That was not first 
which was spiritual, but that which was natural, and 
afterward that which was spiritual.” It is as if hehad 
said that man was an animal long before he was a 
spiritual being. Now, that which was always funda- 
mental, and developed earliest in the histgry of the 
world, and developed most, was man as an animal—a 
creature of matter, worked upon. That is, the pre- 
dominant tendency of every man’s life is to work 
by his senses on things, and not by his mind on qual- 
ities. Indeed, men are wedded to what is called prac- 
tical life. They have to be toa certain degree, because 
they are dependent upon it. The capacity to think 
rests upon conditions which are themselves dependent 
upon physical matter and physical activities; but the 
thing overcomes, so that men regard the higher uses 
of themselves as being on the whole embellishments, 
or merely optional qualities. Men, therefore, are 
agreed. ‘ Well, yes,’’ they say, ‘‘ that isa man of a 
great deal of choughtfulness; but he has no practical 
hold o* life.” There are men who are said to be wise 
in their day and generation. They know how to get, 
how to keep, how to build, and how to enlarge; and 
they have a great deal of practical wisdom. 

Now we have got to deal with the world as a physi. 
cal mass; and we have got to organize life and sup- 
port, and we have a vast field of duties in society. 
Such are the demands of the eye and the ear, and so 
much of our life runs necessarily to dealing with 
things physical and tangible, that we.need to have in- 
fluences developed in us that tend toward the invisible 
and intangible, and that give not simply permission to 
men to rise into their higher nature, but give them im- 
pulse and power to do it, and give them liberty to be- 
come the sons of God. In no way can this be done so 
well, in no way can it be done so precisely, as by bear- 
ing about, every day, the consciousness, ‘‘ Thou, 
God, seest me.” ‘* Whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there. 
If I make my bed in Hades, behold, thou art there. If 
I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” This con- 
sciousness, bracing, stimulating, enlightening, fills 
the whole soul, as if its up~er chambers were crystal- 
line, and lets in the full light of the sun, and of the 
heavens above. There is nothing that enables a man, I 
think, so well to carry on the things that are ter- 
raqueous and material, as to have in ascendency, every 
day, that part of his nature which dwells with the in- 
visible, and, if you please to say so, with the imagina- 
tion. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” A man who compels the lower part of his brain 
to act in the light of his upper brain has a better wis- 
dom than the man who shuts out the light of the upper 
brain? and has only the light which comes from the 
lower brain. That is the only way, I think, of stating 
this doctrine of the New Testament. We are to bear 
about the consciousness of that God who knows us 
thoroughly, and is perpetually tempting us, by his in- 
spiration, to upward flight and upward thought. Thus 
we are redeemed from the sodden mischiefs that be- 
long to men in commerce with matter and its neces. 
sities. 

But then, in all the exigencies of life men are con- 
stantly borne aside from their intellection and their 
purpose by the influence upon them of their social sur- 
roundings. Weare told that we are free agents. Yes, 
if our life is a circle of this diameter, there is a little 
spot in the center where we are free agents, while else- 
where we are not. I am not a free agent as to whether 
I shall be tall or short; as to whether I shall be broad 
or long; as to whether I shall be long-sighted, or short- 
sighted, or blind. I am nota free agent in regard to 
a single one of the laws of the globe. Iam nota free 





agent as to whether I shall be born in South Africa, a 
Zulu, or whether I shall be born at the Five Points 
in New York. I am not a free agent in regard 
to the education which I am to receive. I am nota 
free agent in regard to the laws and customs of society, 
that are as coercive as the laws of the community. I 
find myself hedged in by customs, by methods, by pub- 
lic sentiments; and it is not in the power of a man, 
except in the philosopher’s book, to lift himself out of 
all these circumstances, and run completely over them. 
I can, if I prepare myself, make battle in one single 
instance; but I have got to live my life, mixing with 
men, beat upon by ten thousand social biases and in- 
fluences; and whether I am free or not, I have got to 
carry myself, with my complex nature, through the 
battle that is going on around me. And have I the 
power to resist? To a certain degree, yes; but toa 
greater degree, no. Every person is dependent for what 
he is upon God, and upon the soctlety that is around him. 
The associated conscience which we call public sen- 
timent is the salvation of hundreds and thousands of 
men; but at the same time with this great advantage 
and benefit which there is in the hedging of a man up 
to the average strength of the acquisitions which have 
run through the ages, there are incidental liabilities ; 
and men are perpetually afraid of what is right be 

cause they do not know what folks will think ; and 
they are conscious that they are kept back from the 
development of certain elements in themselves that 
would be noble, because they do not want to be eccen- 
tric. They are perpetually shrinking through fear of 
the sneers of men. While society, in its organized 
forms, is _a measurable blessing of God—a kind of 
grinding church that helps every man—on the other 
side, it is full of liabilities, temptations, snares and 
burdens. Nor can a man, of his individual will, set 
himself free; but if a man could only live as in the 
sight of him who is invisible, he could doit. ‘Thou 

God, seest me.”’ 

Take the special emergencies of human life. Men 
are instantly upset. They are rich; they are driving 
in their chariot; the wheel comes off ; and they are in 
as bad a predicament as Pharaoh at the bottom of the 
sea. Men find themselves overwhelmed by disaster, 
without warning, as in an instant. Often a man, depen- 
dent for the best things in his life, stands shipwrecked 
and shattered; but if that man feels, ‘“‘I am loved of 
God, and I love him,” nothing can befall him that is 
able to destroy him. There will be transient twinges 
of pain, there will be more or less of suffering, in the 
struggle up to the consciousness of this ‘‘ God with 
me ;” but, after all, the sense that God is really pres- 
ent, not as a policeman watching you, not as a suspi- 
cious, jealous man watching his wife, nor a suspicious, 
jealous wife watching her husband, but a great- 
hearted lover, a glorious friend, wanting your good, 
and willing to suffer for you to get that good, is a great 
comfort. Walk every day with the consciousness that 
you are walking with God, and what is poverty to 
you? What is dismemberment to you? What is 
obloquy to you? The noblest men that ever irradiated 
history were men that all their life long lived under a 
cloud, as among their contemporaries, of whom the 
world was not worthy. 

In that sublime drama of John, the revelator, we find 
bands of men, white und radiant, chanting the glory of 
God. ‘*And who are these?” is. the wondering cry. 
‘‘ These are they which came out of much tribulation, 
and have washed their robes white in blood.” These 
are the men that have been purnfied by suffering, and 
have found that as gold is developed by the hammer 
and by fire, so their manhood, so the qualities of the 
soul, have been developed by trouble and by sorrow. 
If a man feels that he is in the hand of time and chance 
there is no help for him; but if he feels that he is in 
the hand of the love of a Father, there is no need of 
any other love. ‘‘Whvum have I in heaven but thee? 
and who is there on earth that I desire before thee? 
Thou art my strength and my salvation.” 

Look through the periods of great turmoil in the 
written books of modern days, or in the written books 
of heroes of the olden days, and see how men are run- 
ning from the sweltering blast and from the tempestu- 
ous sea, and how they are running right back into this 
tower, this pavilion, where God hides his people until 
the storm be overpast. 

You do not know how the sting of detraction and 
envy is drawn out by the reflection, ‘‘ God knows, and 
I know; and God and I against time and the world.” 

Then, more than this, there is and there must be, in 
all that men are doing, a hidden life in everybody. 
There ought to be a consciousness in every one; and 
this is the legitimate form of pride. A man ought to 
have a consciousness that he is larger than other men, 
unless they are as large as he is. Men are obliged to 
walk as ina vain show. Men often find themselves in 
situations in which they are the butt of ridicule and 
the aim of the shafts of envy. Men are tempted to 


strike back when they arestruck. Men are tempted to 
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reply when they are reviled. Men are tempted all the 
time to measure their strength against the obloquy of 
men or against the temptations of the devil. But when 
our Master was arraigned, and was led as a lamb to 
the slaughter, he opened not his mouth. He knew 
very well that that which they were thinking of was 
not him He lived above them. ‘‘ As the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my thoughts higher 
than your thoughts,” saith the Lord; and any man 
whose life is pitched to God’s life is conscious every 
day that men are striking at him who do not strike 
within a thousand feet of where he lives. He is con- 
scious that men are doing things which it does not 
become him to take any notice of. His life is larger 
and higher than theirs. His standard of manhood, his 
conception of grandeur of soul, is such that he cannot 
afford to meddle with these little by-plays of human 
life; and he says, ‘‘I cannot afford to deal with such 
things.”” His life is higher than they are. His 
‘thoughts move to grander numbers than they, and the 
range of his imagination is far above their touch. No 
fowler ever yet could draw his bow so as to send his 
shaft up to the eagle in his flight; and men that fly 
high are liberated by their very height from the ten 
thousand things which destroy the comfort of life. 
He therefore, who makes his life a part of God’s, and 
God's a part of his, will walk securely not only, but 
will walk peaceably. Though the sea seems as if it 
would pass away, he rests. 

Forevermore, before us lies the shore untouched of 
sorrow, and unwet with tcars ; and thereis the going 
home, andthe life that never ends; and he who has 
lifted himself up so as to behold all men—the strong- 
est and the weakest, the highest and the lowest—from 
the side of his God, and beholds the Father, and his 
own home, walks through the fire careless, walks 
cheerfully, walks among angels, and knows not when 
harm cometh. 

May God grant to you and to me that indwelling con- 
sciousness of a loving God who loves to love, who 
loves to educate, and whowill not spare either pain or 
joy in accomplishing the gr2at purpose of his govern- 
ment, to create righteousness as it is in Christ Jesus in 
every one of us. If you have formed that conception 
of God, increasing the amplitude of it will more and 
more bring forth treasures. If you have fashioned 
a sense of God in you, Immanuel, every day, little by 
little, increasing it, you will find that your joys in life 
will be augmented just in the proportion in which God 
is yours, and you are the Lord's. 


Religious Hetos, 


‘The New Yorkand Brooklyn Association of Congrega- 
tional ministers met in the editorial rooms of Tae Chris- 
tian Union, 22 North Washington Square, Tuesday, 
January lith. Among those present at the meeting were 
Henry Ward Beecher, the Rav. Messrs. Lyman Abbott, 
Edward Beecher, William James, G. E. Pike, the Rev. Dr. 
Whiton and others. The Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, of Har- 
Jem, was chosen moderator. The Rev. W. F. Crafts, the 
newly elected pastor of the Church of the Christian En- 
deavor, and the Rev. Mr.‘Hazzard of Cozzens, were ad- 
mitted ‘to the membership of the Association. Mr. 
Hazzard was formerly a member of the North River Pres- 
bytery and pastor of the Presbyterian Cuurch at Cozzens. 
On his withdrawal from that denomination he received a 
letter of dismissal from'the Presbytery, but on his subse- 
quent acceptance of an invitation from some of the mem- 
bers of his former ‘congregation .to preach in a hall in 
Cozzens the Presbytery decided at a special meeting to 
cancel the letter of dismissal previously given to Mr. 
Hazzard. The Association, before whom this matter was 
brought at the morning session, adopted ‘resolutions de- 
claring that the Presbytery possessed no power to cancel 
the letter after it hai passed out of their hands and voted 
unanimously to admit Mr. Hazzard to membership. 
President Brooks, of Tabor College, lowa, who was present 
at the meetiog, was elected a corresponding member. A 
certificate of membership in’good standing and a letter of 
dismissal were granted to the Rev. George C. Milo. Reso- 
lutions commemorative of the late Rev. Daniel E. Lancas- 
ter were adopted. The Rev. Edward Beecher delivered an 
exegesis which was followed by discussion, and President 
Brooks gave an address on ‘' Education in the West and 
Tabor College as a Representative ‘Institution of Learn- 
ing.’’ The following officers w. ‘echosen for the ensuing 
year: Moderator, the Rev. 8S. H. Virgin; Scribe, the Rev. 
E. P. Tnwing; Treasurer, the Re . William Westerfield. 
A collation was'served during the recess, and the occasion 
was thoroughly social and enjoyable. 








™~ A” Hint for Work.—The People’s Entertainment Soci- 
ety connected with St. Mary’s School, Whitechapel, Lon- 
don, appears to be thoroughly appreciated ‘and enjoyed 
by the poor dwellers in that locality. The entertainments, 
which consist chiefly in instrumental and vocal music, are 
conducted for the most part by amateur ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Last year 150 of these free concerts were en- 
joyed by 60,000 people. The Society has a highly influen- 
tial committee, and it is now proposed to form choral 
classes. Atarecent concert Lord Folkestone, the presi- 
flent of the Society, addressed 7 people, many of them 








being of the poorest classes. Here is something which 
per baps ought to find imitation in New York. There are 
thousands and thousands of poor people to whom a weekly 
or semi-week!y concert would be a genuine treat. To say 
nothing of relieving the wretched monotony of their lives, t 
would satisfy a craving which is as strong and as often found 
among the poor as in any class of the population. There 
is also an abundance of musical talent in New York which 
cannot or at least would not express itself before the pub- 
lic in any ordinary way, which in this way might be 
doing @ most proper and interesting work of charity and 
benevolencs. We can bardly conceive of any form of 
entertainment which would give greater satisfaction 
either to those who are the autbors of it or to those who 
might have the benefit of its cheer and inspiration. 

The First Congregational Church of Topeka dedicated 
their new edifice on January 2d with appropriate religious 
services. Tha sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Cordley, of Em- 
poria, was rich in valuable thoughts and lessons respect- 
ing our obligations to exert a right influence on future 
generations. President McVicar, of Washburne College, 
offered the dedicatory prayer, and the pastor and people 
joined in a responsive dedicatory service. The Revs. 5. 
D. Storrs and 8S. P. Dunlap assisted in the exercises, There 
being a deficiency of $3 000, a cali was made for the 
amount, that the building might be dedicated to God and 
not to the sheriff, and in a short time tha sum of $3,296.81 
was raised, thus amply providing for the entire cost, 
which is $2,500. Tas building is of stones, Ashler finish, 
with audience, lecture and Sabbath school rooms, parlors, 
and all the modern conveniences for church work. The 
audience room will seat about six hundred. The seats ara 
circular and the floor raised. They have a fine new organ 
costing about $2,500. Much of the success of the enter- 
prise is due to ths untiring efforts of the pastor, the Rav. 
L. Blakesley, who has raised aod collected every dollar of 
the funds. 


The Rev. Edward Cowley, of the ‘Shepherd's Fold’? 
notoriety, who was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment in 
the penitentiary and a fine of $250, has been released from 
prison, his friends paying the fine. This was better than 
to bave the fine remitted, especially since the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is to have the bene- 
fit of the money. By tue terms of his sentence Mr. Cow- 
ley was to be kept in confinement after the time of his 
imprisonment expired one day for every dollar fined, until 
the fine be payed. But happily the price of his cruelty to 
children will gu to prevent the same at the hands of 
others. An ecclesiastical tribunal will now take up Mr, 
Cowley’s case, with the idea of having him deposed from 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcupal Church. Some 
of his brethren were quite too willing to condone his 
offense, if indeed any offense had been committed, and 
they would now like to see him restored to the Shepherd’s 
Fold, perhaps, with clerical status unchanged. It is un- 
derstood, however, that Bishop Potter will appoint a com- 
mission to put him on trial for conduct unbecoming a 
minister of the Gospel on the score of his conviction and 
the evidence of his crime. This is asit should be, and the 
Episcopal church will gain by seeing that justice is done 
even if Cowley fall. 


The Methodist Ecumenical.—Arrangements are being 
made to insure the success of this gathering. Bishop Simp- 
son, as chairman of the Western sec:ion of the Executive 
Committee, has called a meeting of that committee for the 
afternoon of the 26th inst. at No. 805 Broadway, in this 
city, to make preliminary arrangements for the Council, 
which is to gather, as our readers will remember, in the 
City Road Chapel, London, next September. The Con- 
gress will consist of 400 members, divided equally between 
the clergy and laity, and also equally between the Meth- 
odists of the Eastern and Western hemispheres. The two 
leading Methodist bodies of this country, North and South, 
are entitled to 118 dalegate:; the three colored Methodist 
bodies of America will send 28 delegates; the Prot»stant, 
Wesleyan, Free and Indepandent Methodists will send 
jointly 14 dslegates, and the other small sects of American 
Methodists, of which there are six or eight more, will be 
represented by the remaining 49 delegates. Canada Meth- 
odism will claim 22 of the 49. Tue American and Canadian 
delegates will leave here on the ‘** City of Berlin” August 
6th. 


A Benevolent Lady in New York City is in the good habit 
of sending frequsaat donations of $10 wach, or more, to the 
American Sunday-School Union, to be applied by their 
missionaries in furnishing supplies to poor and destitute 
schools, especially among the colored people, Indians, etc. 
Three reports came together to the Union recently from 
missionaries making these appropriations: one from a 
missionary in Kansas, who distributed $10 among Creek 
schools in the Indian Territory ; one from a missionary in 
Texas, who divided that amount among three colored 
Sunday-schools; and one from a missionary in Virginia, 
who gave this “aid and comfort” inthe same way. He 
says that the colored people in his field are thoroughly 
interested in Sunday-school work, anxious to learn, and, 
though very poor, buy more books than their white neigh- 
bors; more of their schools are kept up during the winter, 
take hold of the lesson system well, and recently had the 
best Sunday-school Association he was ever in. 


A Noble Use of Money.—The following additional gifts 
have been made by Mrs. Stone from the Stone estate: 
Hampton Institute, Fortress Monroe, Va., $20,000; Olivet 
College, Olivet, Mich., $20,000: Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wis., $20,000; Llinois College, Jacksonville, Ill., $20,000; 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, $10,000; Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis,, $20,000; Robert College. Oonastantinople. 





$20,000; Howard University, Washington, D. C.. 825,000; 
Berea College, Berea, Ky., $10,000; New West Education 
Commission, $12,500; Evangelical work in France, $15,000. 





GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The funeral of Dr. Talmege’s son was attended by an im- 
mense congregation at the Tabernacle, January 9th. 

—The First Baptist Church of this city, corner Thirty-ninth 
Street and Park Avenue, bas paid its debt of $40.0'0 

—The New York Female Bible Society, which employs 
Bible readers who go from house to house among the poor, 
makes an earn’st appeal for funds. 

—The Rev. Obadiah M. Jobneon, pastor for many years of 
the Preshytertan Church at Denton, Orange Co., N. Y., died 
January 7th,at Monsey, Rockland County, aged seventy-five 
years. 

—The vestry of the Church of the Holy Spirit, the Rev. 
Eijmund Gilbert, rector, has purchased the northeast corner 
of Madison Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street, and will erect a 
new church building there. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Shelton, for fifty-one years rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned at 
the age of eighty-tbree. The parish has voted him the use of 
the rectory during bis life. 

—The Rev. W. F. Crafts bas resumed tbe custom which Dr 
Evgieston introduced into the services of the Church of the 
Christian Endeavor of giving a prelude on current events 
before each Sunday evening sermon. 

—The Congregational Church at Middletown, N. Y., the 
Rev. F. R. Marvin, pastor, records a very substantial year's 
work for 1880. Of a debt of $21.500 only $7,385 remains unpaid, 
and of thisamount $3,400 is already pledged. 

—The Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church building, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. was sold at auction recently for $40,190. In 
behalf of the congregation worsbiping in the church, $4°,000 
was bid, but this limit was not exceeded. The congregation 
are making an ¢ ffort to retain the use of the building 

—Arthe annual meeting of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of this city, held last week, reports showed that 
the receiots for the year just ended amounted to $7 001.14. 
Tne Employment Hureau has prove’ specially sneceseful. 
Last year eight young women graduated in phonogranohy and 
bave obtained good business situations. The Association 
library contains 6.000 volumes. 

—The recent Gevera!l Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Chureh appointed a Church Building Commission. whose 
purpose is, by general and personal appeals, to raise a Church 
Building Fund of $1.000.000, the interest of which shall go on 
perpetuating itself indefinitely in the erection of new 
churches all over the West. Rishops Doane ard Elliott, Dr. 
Schenck, of Brooklyn, Mesrs. Lemuel Coffin, of Penrsrira 
nia, J. B. Prince and W.G. Low, of Brooklyn, and others, are 
members of this commission. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. N. J. Squires has accepted a call to the Congre- 
gational Church at West Haven, Ct. 

The Rev. E. W. Racon has issued bis fourth New Year's 
letter to the First Congregational Church, New London, Ct. 

-The Rev. J. D. Potter, Evangelist from Connecticut, is 
holdirg daily services in Minneapolis, Minn., and there is a 
decided ard growing religions interest. 

—The Parker Memorial Hall. Roston, erected to commemo- 
rate Theodore Parker. bas heen sol4 for $75,000, and the eoct- 
ety which bas been worsbiping in it ceases to hold regular 
services after March Ist. 

—The Church of the Redeemer at New Haven. of which the 
Rev. J E. Todd, D. D., is nastor. at ita annua! meeting Janu- 
ary Ist. adopted areport on the revision of its manual. chang- 
ing the statement of their belief in the “ condemnation of 
the wicked to everlasting runishment ” so as to exoresa he- 
lief in the coming of the Lord to judge the world in right- 
eoueners, 

—The Woman’s Roard of Missions held the closing session 
of i'sarrnal meeting at Mount Verron Church, Roston, Jan. 

2°b. Missiorary addresses were delivered by Mrs. F. D. 
Harding, of the Mabratta Mission. and Miss EF. C. Parsons, of 
the Constantinople Home. A paper on “ Progressive Work” 
was read by Miss A. 8, Chi'd, and there were addresses hy Mrs, 
Leonard. of the Western Turkey Mission; Mre. Gulick. of the 
Mission to Spain; Mrs. E. H. Rarnes, Mrs. L. EB. Caswell and 
Mrs. L. V. Snow, of the Micronesian Mission. 
THE WEST 

—A Corgregatignal church of twoanty-one mem»ers has 
been organiz>d at Highland Lake, Col 

-The net erin id men wrthin among the Cy rrazatiogna l 
churches of Nebraska durinrg the nast year is 414. 

—Pirmouth Congregational Church. Chicago, the Rev. C. 
H. Everest, pasror, has added fifty-nine to its membership 
during the last vear. 

—The Rev. ZB ® Ainnonit, Sviiratis’, comme ana- 
ciallahor Jan. 2d. in the Presbyterian Church, Wyandotte, 
Mich., the Rev. Dr. Sprague, pastor. 

—The Rev. George C. Milne, waa installed as pastor of 
Cnity Church, Chicago, on Wednesday evening, January 
1 2th, the Rev. Robert Collyer assisting in the services. 

—The new Congregational church at Marion, Towa, one of 
the finest owned bv that denomination in the State, was 
dedicated recently, Dr. Magoun, of Grinnell College, preach- 
ing in the morning. The debt was discharged by voluntary 
contributions. 

—The obrervance of the week of prayer in Chicago has 
been followed by a most hopeful state of things. The Mon- 
day morning Congregational! ministers’ meeting was given up 
to prayer for the baptism of the Spirit, and the Presbytert- 
ans have had two or three similar meetings lately. 

—The Rev. Walter M. Barrows, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Salt Lake City, has tssued a pastoral letter 
in which he notes as evidence of the substantial growth of 
the society the fact that beginning as a missionary church 
seven yearsago with twenty-four members, it is now self 
supporting, with a membership of 118, and a Sunday-school 
with an average attendance of 200. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Frglish Court of Appeal hae ordered the discharge 
of Mesers. T. Pelbem Dale ard W.F. Frregt on ececupt of a 
technical info: mality in the ly wer courte. 

—Itis seardibst P06 cnt cf 46100 tomwrsliys cf Frerece 
precten ‘ocrergelica’ preachirg. A Catholic priest recent 
iy complrinee that Ge conlid not go anywhere in France 
without eeeing Bibles and Protestant tracte, 
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Science and Art. 


THE METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM REVISITED. 

Apart from the Gifford Memorial Collection, there is 
abundant material for consideration in this hetero- 
geneous assemblage of canvases. There is some- 
thing strangely interesting in the surprises and odd 
conjunctions all about us. With few examples of 
exceptional excellonce, we have satisfactory illustra- 
tions in landscape, dramatic groupings, genre, water 
, and there is more than enough to study 
and think about. In the heroic landscape we have 
familiar works of Huntington and Church. Works of 
such dimensions seem excusable only either as ideali- 





colors, etc 


zations, as the ‘‘Heart of the Audes,” Cole’s ‘*Voyage 
of Life,” Durand’s ‘‘Thanatopsis” picture, Bierstadt’s 
‘*Rocky Mountains,” or as delineations and trans- 
criptions of phenomenal scenery like Niagara and the 
Damascus These huge canvases have an 
unfortunate record in many instances, and have sorely 
betrayed the confidence of their purchasers. They often 
affront our intelligence. They put in coarse hand what 
we find equally legible and vastly more entertaining in 
five hand. They shout and scream when natural in- 
tonation is enough. They miss the secret of emphasis 
and impressiveness, and are not unlike the writer who 
puts the nerve of intensity into capitals and under- 
linings and not in his idioms. The Damascus re- 
quires its dimensions. Onasmaller canvas the city 
glimmering white in the distance would be reduced to 
vagueness. As a piece of truth-telling itis inimitable. 
No fancy could have improvised the seamed, wrinkled 
mountain the left. Verisimilitude of an 
almost quality is everywhere, and in 
such a work it is the crowning quality. But there is 
more in the picture. No gentler, more sensitive, 
tremulous sky could be conceived. It may even lift 
and float into multitudinous transformations while we 
gaze. Indeed, the wonderful shaaows and giintings 
of sunlight bewilder with possibilities of coming and 
going. The inspiration of the artist enwraps us, and 
the 1,900 years between us and Paul are gone as we 
try to pick out the walls and battlements and remem- 
ber the narrative. Only now and then are we disturbed 
in our reveries when the technique and cunning of the 
‘brush become intrusive, and conscious art worries our 
illusions. This work seems to answer most of our 
queries, and tells us pretty much what the artist may 
and may not undertake. For we all know how the 
landscapists distribute themselves from force of tem- 
perament into two groups, the objective and the sub- 
jective: those who strive to delineate nature literally 
and those who are mainly concerned in giving us their 
impressions of nature. One class slights objective 
truth, and the other falls to catch the spiritus mundi, 
and so both are guilty of partial or mis representation. 
There they are on these very walls. The bristling anti- 
thesis could hardly be drawn more sharply. While 
this Damascus is Damascus to us, and we look upon 
the actual landscape, we are filled with its own at- 
mosphere and surrender to the teeming associations 
and reveries it arouses. The truth and the feeling are 
together present. There is no halting, incoherent de- 
lineation; there isa glow and suggestion and witchery. 

But our partisans of the palette cover different 
ground. Corot, Wyant, Thayer, Innes, and Swayne 
Gifford, versus Wm. T. Richards, the Harts, Shattuck 
and Huntington, are all here—on one side nominalists, 
on the other realists; one side rhapsopists, the other 
literalists. Study the Corot immediately on your 
right as you enter the second room. You may leave it 
baffled and possibly half inclined to say or think severe 
things of such indefiniteness, but you will certainly 
return. You discern something red upon a something 
in grayish blue that seems sitting in something, afloat 
upon something that extends somewhere—this is about 
the result of your earliest study. Conclusions differing 
in degree but alike in type go with you from Corot to 
Wyant, and from Wyant to Innes, and from Innes to 
Swayne Gifford, and they agree in withholding certain 
impressions of perspective and delineation you are 
accustomed to look for in pictures. Now go to Wm. 
T. Richards, and study his large pictures, ‘‘In the 
Woods” and ‘‘The Wissshickon.’”’ You find your 
perspectives with a thousand particulars and confi- 
dences und technical statements crowding the canvas, 
So with the James Hart and Shattuck—facts, facts — 
sharply stated and absolutely nothing left to conjec- 
ture or imagination, and you have learned while study- 
ing the other group to long for that *‘ something ” 
vague, inexplicable, perhaps, but which has grown into 
a necessity with you; the poetical, mystical quality of 
feeling, of subjective experience and intention. You 
may call it a sentiment, an impression, or give it no 
name, but no picture henceforth will :ong refresh or 
invigorate you that fails to suggest or awaken it. 
Possivly we have touched or approached the secret of 
delight and sympathy in certain landscapes and of 
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weariness and tediousness in others. Certainly the 
two Wyants, ‘‘ A Morning in Autumn” and ‘ An After- 
noon in Autumn,” cling to the memory and with peren- 
nial freshness of suggestion; while we turn in sheer 
weariness from the two Richards, laden down with 
sensations and perceptions that give no rest, and leave 
us nothing to think and wonder about. Very likely 
Wyant could not have given us the ‘* Damascus,” and 
we may be very glad that Richards did not attempt it, 
for if the one would have smothered it in vagueness 
and generalizations, the other would have given us only 
common, mean spaces of mere territory in its utter 
nakedness. 

No American landscapist so fairly approaches the 
great Th. Rousseau, who is fairly represented on the 
same side in a little canvas one may easily overlook. 
It will be wholesome, however, to pause long before 
it and return to it often. Like all consummate art 
products, it seems to have grown like an apple or 
bunch of grapes, without artifice. It is not illusive, 
and does not capture by strategy. It is calm, loving 
Nature itself, seen from a window, and Rousseau is as 
far from our thoughts meanwhile as the Pleiades. It 
will be well in this connection to study attentively the 
earnest and thoroughly poetical Swayne Gifford hang- 
ing across the room. Itis inthe late autumnal vein, 
with its wind-swept dreariness, turbulent sky and sol- 
emn suggestions in the minor mode—almost a Marche 
Funébre. The ‘‘ Cattle of a June Morning,” by Thayr, 
is atext by itself. Singularly enough, it hangs in line 
with six cattle subjects. It is a strange, compelling 
vision such as in the lotus-eating land stands for sub- 
stance. The background of tree-form is barely sug- 
gested by a lazy indifference to color and drawing, yet 
enough is there to haunt you, and follow you all about 
the room, and bring you back again to the weird pres- 
ence, heartily sick of the conscious, groomed, clumsy 
or ill-drawn creatures of cattle kind near at hand. 

The genre is not without suggestion, and there are 
some valuable examples. The exquisite Frére, in its 
pansy-like simplicity of style and story, like a Mother- 
well ballad, always in tune, cries out pathetically 
against the inanities and frivolities and indecencies 
that so often torment us in this class of productions. 
The little Meyr von Bremen near by pleases because of 
its innocence and gentleness; but we are getting 
weary of that identical doll-faced darling that has not 
grown an inch nor aged a single day for at least a gen- 
eration. The artist might be kindly disposed toward 
us and his own reputation, and find another baby. 

Just above is an honestly, sturdily told story of the 
‘* Little Smoker,’’ by M. Brown. A firmly drawn 
trooper on horse presents the wonderful and spirited 
handling of De Taille, with his brilliant and realistic 
color. We pause long and lovingly before Henry’s 
familiar ‘‘ Old Clock on the Stairs”—an idyl touching 
the deepest springs of emotion—and wonder that when 
such poem-pictures are to be had men can be lured to 
own and look at the baser, coarser things among the 
dealers. It is difficult to speak warmly enough of the 
astonishing modesty and self-abnegation of this gen- 
tleman’s style and treatment. The study of architec- 
ture in ‘‘ Gaeta” abundantly sustains this impression. 
There are also one or two German pictures of an inter- 
esting class, although a little Dusseldorfish; one, a 
wedding festival by Kinder, contains some good color 
and is skillfully composed. Advancing among the fig- 
ure subjects, we encounter Leloir’s ‘‘Temptation of 
Sct. Anthony.” We shall soonest touch the spiritual 
bankruptcy of the thing by recalling Ary Scheffer’s 
‘Temptation of Christ.” The cleanly shaven, mus- 
tachioed anchorite is not St. Anthony, and there are 
no words bitter or stinging enough to characterize 
squarely the moral decrepitude of an artist who dares 
profane one of the sanctities of human struggle and 
conflict in such a satyr-like temper. Happily the pic- 
ture is its own antidote. 

And now, passing by a multitude of things worth 
mention, we hasten to conclude these desultury stud- 
ies before that splendid canvas of William Hunt, 
‘“‘The Prodigal Son.” Instantly Dubufe’s hackneyed 
and much-engraved treatment of the same great theme 
comes into mind. We feel raised into a larger, truer 
world here, and William Hunt enables us to believe 
yet in a Christian art that only slumbers in our midst 
and will some day return to our homes and churches, 
The poetical head hy Couture gives a clear keynote to 
Hunt’s method and technique, but the inspiration is all 
his own. There is no nobler study in composition and 
drawing in modern art, and its legend is intelligible 
among all men of all times. As a conception of the 
parable it is sufficient to say that it isa grand and ade- 
quate interpretation; and it is doubtful if the other 
Hunt—Holman—has done anything nobler or better. 
La Farge’s ‘St. Paul” is in the same direction of 
splendid effort ; and it will be a quickening, kindling 
day for modern art when the inspirations of faith and 
the supernataral which in the beginning gave Chris- 
tian art to the Middle Ages shall in these degenerate 





days grapple with and drive forth the world, the flesh 
and the devil from our studies and refresh us once 
more with its ministrations in the beauty of holiness. 


Books and Authors. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN JAPAN. 

A woman’s book on Japan is very welcome amid 
the multitude of writings concerning ‘our nearest 
western neighbors.” Mrs. Julia D. Carrrother’s ‘‘ The 
Sunrise Kingdom,” issued by the Presbyterian Board 
at Philadelphia, is almost the only other one, unless 
we except Mrs. M. Chaplin Ayrton’s ‘*‘ Child Life in 
Japan,” London, 1879. Neither of these, however, 
makes any pretense to literary merit, as Miss Bird in 
her ‘‘Unbeaten Tracks” evidently does. True, she 
assures us that “this is not a book on Japan;” but 
then the 797 pages of Putnam’s brace of stout volumes 
contain far more than the lady saw, or could see in 
six months. It was the 21st of May, 1878, when she 
caught her first glimpse of Fugi, and on Christmas eve 
she wrote of the receding ‘‘rugged coast lashed by a 
wintry sea.”” While on the soil she studied up the 
‘* Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan,” files of 
the ‘‘ Japan Mail” and the ‘* Tokio Timés,” and held 
conversation freely with the young men of the British 
Legation in Tokio, who are the leaders in Japanese 
research. Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain and Mr. Ernest 
Satow were especially helpful to her. ; 

Most of the eighty chapters are in the form of let- 
ters written on the spot, usually at early morn before 
the day’s travels began, though the book contains 
several elaborate ‘‘ papers” prepared after her arrival 
home. She is rather economical in her use of quota- 
tion marks, and nowhere in the preface or brief list of 
her authorities do we see any notice of ‘‘ The Mikado’s 
Empire.” This book the lady evidently studied faith- 
fully before, after and during her journey; so faith- 
fully indeed that she sees eye to eye and word to 
word with the author of that volume ina great num- 
ber of striking instances. 

Those who have read Miss Bird’s previous works, 
‘* Six Months in the Sandwich Islands ” and ‘*‘ A Lady’s 
Life in the Rocky Mountains,” will be well prepared 
to enjoy the freshness, piquancy and stern—shall we 
say rude?—masculine candor of her latest volumes. 

One fair reader of her ‘‘ Life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains” on hearing of her new book said to the present 
writer, ‘‘ What! do you believe what she writes? Her 
books are fascinating, but her adventures are impossi- 
ble. Do you know anything of the truth of her story 
n Japan from outside sources?’’ We answered that 
we did. From friends in Japan, from having been 
over a great part of her wanderings in person, and by 
hearing from scientific American gentlemen who 
traversed it all, we know that Miss Bird’s story is as 
substantially true as it is intensely interesting. 

On first arriving at Yokohama our author at once 
sought ‘‘refuge from the nasal twang” of her fellow 
voyagers. This occult allusion to the American infir- 
mity of mislocating the organ of speech is reinforced 
by others that savor less of fuir play. She studiously 
ignores (so it seems to us) what Americans have done 
in Japan. For instance, not a word is said about the 
work of nativnal education having been initiated aud 
carried on principally by American teachers. Dr. and 
Mrs. Hepburn, and some other most excellent people 
born in New York and New England, might be Britons 
forall that one can learn from Miss Bird; while the 
nationality of the other hospitable and approved people 
is carefully written. The bad architecture and the 
especial faults of the hybrid civilization are American. 
The good people and things are English by careful 
statement. The whole key of the book seems pitched 
to suit the average high-bred Englishman, especially 
of the Established Church, and the remark of the Rus- 
sian captain (on page 162, vol. II.) was probably written 
before the recent election in England: ‘‘ Your Prime 
Minister is agreat man. Berlin has shown him a great 
diplomatist. He has given England more than the 
prestige of twenty victories.” No wo1der then that 
Mudie subscribes to one thousand copies of this book 
for his library. 

After eight letters devoted to Yokohama and Tokio, 
and four to Nikko, the lady set out on horseback, ac- 
companied only by Ito, an interpreter, over the “ un- 
beaten tracks in Japan.” She fights the multitudinous, 
hilarious, and ever-hungry fleas, she is shocked by the 
nakedaess of the people, and witnesses that universa} 
poverty, filth and foulness of life which, despite the 
sunny gleams of redeeming features, has shocked more 
than one traveler in northern Japan, and over which, 
out of pure disgust, they have drawn a veil. We made 
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the journey in company with a lady—though Miss Bird 
probably thinks she was the only one that did it—and 
can te-tify to its moral and pbysical horrors. 

Armed only with her own bedding, acanvas stretcher 
for a bed to lift herself above all fleas, a folding chair, 
an air-pillow (she had a weak back), an indla-rubber 
bath, Liebig’s extract of meat, raisins, brandy, choco- 
late, some clothes, Brunton’s excellent map of Japan, 
‘Transactions of the Asiatic Society,” and Mr. Satow’s 
Anglo-Japanese Dictionary, she set out. Her dress 
consisted of dust-colored tweed, a wide native hat cov- 
ered with white muslin, and unblacked boots. She had 
her own Mexican saddle, and her passport hung ina 
bag at her waist. Her total outfit weighed one hundred 
and ten pounds. Her lack of impedimenta won suc. 
cess. 

Nikko, the most gorgeously splendid place in Japan, 
superb by nature and art, containing the shrines of 
Japan’s greatest statesman, Iyeyasu, is nearly a hun- 
dred miles from Tokio. From Nikko to Niigata, an open 
port on the west coast, her journey occupied six days 
Thence, after a few days’ rest, she traveled northward, 
to Awomori, at the end of Hondo or Honshiu, the 
main island (improperly called ‘‘ Niphon” by foreign- 
ers), having many a moving accident by fleld, flood 
and fleas. On a rickety steamer she crossed the straits 
of Tsugaru,. and at Hakodaté was thankful to sleep in 
a room with doors having bolts and locks, minus a 
hundred curious eyes peeping at her through cracks 
and holes silently punched in the paper sliding parti- 
tions. In Yezo, after leaving Hakodaté, she is pleased, 
as many Americans before her have been, with the 
glories of mountain, sea and sky. Leaving Japanese 
behind her, she rides to the Aino villages in the inte 
rior, and is hospitably received by the gentle savages, 
actually living in their huts for several days, and 
‘*‘ pumping ” them beyond the patience of an old mother. 
in-law, whose suspicious of the lone lady of ink and 
pens finally madeit, we suspect, too warm for comfort. 
Miss Bird’s account of the bear-worshiping, gentle, 
peaceable, chaste, dirty and drinking, but not drunken 
Ainos, is the fullest, most accurate, and most enter- 
taining in the English, and probably in any language. 
The Ainos are worth reading about, as it is possible 
they are a fragment of the Aryan or at least some 
ancient Central Asian people. 

From Yezo the brave lady traveler comes back to 
Tokio, where after a short stay she goes to Kobé and 
Kioto. She visits the American missionaries, studies 
their work, and meets old Hawaiian friends—the 
Gulicks—who, like the Scudders, havea classic name 
in American missionary annals. She calls at the chief 
temple of the Reformed Buddhists or Monto sect in 
Kioto; talks with and questions the high priest, a 
student returned from Oxford. We think this chapter 
on the Monto sect (p. 242-253, vol. II.) the most 
valuable in the whole book. Accounts of the sacred 
city, tbe shrines of Isé, of Lake Biwa, of cremation, an 
intensely interesting chapter on the prospects of 
Christianity, and one on Japanese , public affairs, with 
four valuable appendices, @nish this well printed and 
well indexed pair of volumes. The contents are thor- 
oughly accurate, her impressions are trustworthy, 
and her literary style a model of simple, clear, pene- 
trating diction, well suited to the subject in hand. 
Mach of the matter is wholly new to other than special 
students. If the triiths she tells are sometimes stark, 
itis because fiction changes with the fashion of the 
hour, but truth knows no fashion and needs no garb. We 
are glad Miss Bird has told these truths. Itis goodtor 
those who by strange, but common logic, or lack of it, 
argue from the excellence of Japanese decorative art 
to Japanese excellence in morals and religion. The 
missionaries, and all who know the facts, will be glad 
that the truth of the moral rottenness of the Japanese 
and their profound need of pure religion, has been 
told by a non-professional lady, by a witness who is a 
lay woman, and not a “‘hired converter.” Beneath the 
fair exterior of Japanese politeness is the foul sink of 
unchastity, love of lying, and the hideous drain of 
manifold iniquities, and it will do the world good to 
know it. Miss Bird closes her final chapter with this 
paragraph, which will serve also as a specimen of her 
style (p. 357): 

‘Of the shadows which hang upon the horizon 
of Japan, the darkest, to my thinking, arises 
from the fact that she is making the attempt, for the 
first time in history, to secure the fruits of Christian- 
ity without transplanting the tree from whence they 
spring. The nation is sunk in immorality, the mill- 
stone of orientalism hangs round her neck in the race 
on which she has started, and her progress is political 
and intellectual rather than moral; in other words, as 
regards the highest destiny of man, individually or 
collectively, it is at present a failure. The great hope 
for her is that she may grasp the truth and purity of 
primitive Christianity, as taught by the lips and life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as resolutely as she has grasped 
our arts and sciences; and that in the reception of 





Christianity, with its true principles of manliness and 
national greatness, she may become in the highest 
sense ‘The Land of the Rising Sun’ and the light of 
Eastern Asia.” 


Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By 
F. Godet, D D. Translated from the French by A. Cusin. 
VolumeI. (Scribner, Welford & Co.) This first volume 
includes an introduction containing a sketch of the life of 
St. Paul, a chapter on the Church of Rome, which Godet 
believes was not founded by the apostle Peter, and a gen- 
eral tummary and analysis of the Epistle, together with a 
commentary on the first six chapters. The volume is one 
of the new series of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 
In our opivion there is no better commentary on the Gos- 
pels of Luke and Jobn than those which have been pro- 
duced by M. Godet. They combine to a rare degree the 
results of scholarly research with those of profound 
original spiritual thoughtfulness, We find less traces of this 
latter quality in Godet’s ** Commentary on the Epistle to 
tbe Romans.” He apologizes in his preface for ‘‘ not bav- 
ing more completely ransacked the immense library which 
has graaually formed around St. Paul's treatise.” We are 
inclined to think he would have done better if be had 
ransacked that library less; at all events, he follows very 
closely the ordivary lines of interpretation, and enters in- 
to discussions of alternative meanings of texts where, as it 
seems to us, a profounder view would discover no alterna- 
tive meaning to be necessary and neither alternate 
meaning to be adequate. Faith, according «to Godet, 
‘is nothing else than the simple acceptance of the salvation 
offered in preaching. God says, J give, and the heart 
answers, J accept. Such is faith.” This is a very differ- 
ent definition from that afforded by the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, who was certainly a discivle of 
Paul aud imbued with his spirit. Acc»ordieg to Paul, 
faith is that which does accept the Gospel; it is not merely 
the acceptance. The definition which, a few lines below, 
Godet quotes froma poor Bechvana, ‘' Faith is the band 
of the heart,’’ is much better, and, though Godet does not 
seem to see it, is very different. He discusses at 
some length whether the “ righteousness of God” means 
an attribute of Gud or a bestowment from God; he fails to 
see that there is no inconsistency between these two defini- 
tions, that what God bestows upvun us is his own charac- 
ter; that we are ourselves good only as we inberit not 
something apartfrom him, but himself. Elsewhere, in- 
deed, he intimates as much in declaring that ‘‘ the glory of 
God of which all have come sbort is the divine splendor 
which shines forth from God himself and which he com- 
qmunicates to all that live in union with him.” So again 
he elaborately discusses the questioa whether to justify is 
to make righteous or to treat as righteous; but there 1s 
possibly still a third meaning, best expressed perhaps by 
the old English term to ‘“‘rignten,” a meaning which in- 
cludes both the others and according to which Paul is 
declaring, not merely how men can be made right in 
character, nor bow they can be brought io right relations 
to God, but how both thiogs can be accomplished by faith: 
that is, by a hving union wit the Lord Jesus Cobrist. On 
tue other hand, M Godet, witucut being controversial, very 
emphatically and decidecly repudiates the old-school line 
of interpretation, of which Sbedd’s ‘‘ Commentary on 
Romans " is the most modern representative, nor is there 
anywhere apparent any attempt to force the Greek into 
unnatural! meanings for the purpose of sustaining some pet 
theological theory. Sometimes, however, it seems tous, 
68 in bis interpretation of chapter v., 12, he allows himself 
to be forced intoan untenable theolugical position by dis- 
regarding the general line of Paul's thought and adhering 
to a too technical and minute criticism of a particular sen- 
tence or even a particular word. 

Love and Life. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan 
& Co.) Rarely do we read a story so simply told, or one 
tbat catches and holds the mind so tevaciously throughout, 
and that with increasing interest. Such recent material 
is worked up in novels of the present day that anything 
relating to social life during the earlier half of the last 
century, when Pope and Horace Walpole and James 
Thomson were dividing the honors and arousing the crit- 
ics, is refreshing. The writer has chosen excellent mate- 
rial and worked it out most skillfully and in good taste. 
It is a romance illustrating the ancient adage that “the 
course of true love never ran smooth ;’’ but so free is it 
from the usual indiscriminate sentimentality, and so 
adroitly handled, that the sentiment is as much suggested 
as expressed. The characters are finely drawn. A noble 
youth, Sir Amyas Belamour, meets at a couetry dance 
relations whom circumstanc-s had held aloof. He falls in 
love with his fair cousin, Aurelia Delavie, she being in 
entire ignorance, ‘‘My Lady,” his mother, the greatest 
beauty in Queen Caroline's court, perceives it, and having 
promised him in marriage to the daughter of one to whom 
she is under financial obligations—incurred as the re- 
sult of gambling and squandering vast properties dur- 
ing the absence of ber husband, Mr. Wayland, in 
India—endeavors to thwart her son, and finally se- 
cures the daughter of Major Delavie, and under pre- 
tense of educating her actually incarcerates her in a dis- 
tant country homstead, with a bard woman and a sup- 
posititiously half crazed and blind male relative, the 
elder Amyas Belamour. uncle to the young Lord. The 
story describes the subj. ctions, indignities and fiendish 
treatment on the part of her professed friend, ‘‘ My 
Lady”—whose capacity for wickedness seems almost un- 
paralleled—and the ceaseless endeavors to release and 
secure Aurelia on the part of her lover, the young Sir 
Amyas. That such outrages could be perpetrated even in 
thatday of pillions and few or no stage-coaches seems in- 
comprehensible. Aurelia is a lovely character, andinno- 





cent enough to charm any one; and she cid charm and 
cheer all with whom she came in c ntact. The prin- 
cipal actors in this drama are in the court circles or re- 
lated thereto; and he would be a severe critic who would 
find fault with the portrayal of any cof them. There isa 
fine poetic vein running through the work, as well as pure 
devotion and Christian fortitude. The power of the book 
lies in the blending of all these so perfectly as to produce 
hsrmony ; the mystery, in that so many could be so per- 
sistently duped by the beautiful and imperious ** My 
Lady.” 

From Death into Life. By R W. Haslam. (New York: 
D Appleton & Co.) This volume contains a vivid ac 
count of twenty years of the author’s ministry, from 1841 
to 1861. His early experience is doubtless that of many who, 
like bim at that time, believe in the saving character of the 
ordinances of the church. The antagonism of real piety, the 
absence of spiritual results is perfec'ly normal. The conver- 
sion of many of his people,a d their prayer for him, and bis 
own conversion, is told with greatinterest by the author, 
and his subsequent labors, with the marvelous results 
which attended his preaching, complete a story of peculiar 
interest. Jt ranks with the accounts of evangelists and 
greatrevival preachers. Thatsimilar results would have 
followed among other people than the excitable ‘‘ Cornish 
folk, who did not think mucb of a meeting unless it wasa 
noisy one,’’ cannot be asserted. Yet the book canot 
properly be laid aside as an exaggerated story of a fanatic- 
al man, butis a powerful illustration of the great truth that 
God uses various means and various people for the accom- 
plishment of bis own work among men. ‘I'he simple definite 
plan upon which the author proceeded in his preaching 
accounts partly for the results, and the phenomena here 
faithfully recorded, whicb cannot be recuced to any sys- 
tem, forbid the casting out of any true laberer because he 
does not use our sbibboleth. The student of religious move- 
ments will fied this an mteresting volume for perusal. 

The American Conflict. By Mary 8. Robinson. (Phil- 
lips & Hunt.) This is the story of the great rm bel ion in 
three volumes written from life and especially adapted 
for young readers. It gives graphically a picture of the 
years when the men who are now in midale life were liv- 
ing in camp and hospital, and will serve an excellent pur- 
pose in stimulating interest in the history of that struggle 
and in its moral signiticance. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—H. H.’s forthcoming work on the Indians is likely to 
make a sensation. 

— Prof. Boyesen's recent stories and sketches are to be 
gathered into a volume by the Scribners, 

—An important contribution to the current literature of 
the Irish troubles is ‘° The Irish Land Laws,’’ by Alex, G. 
Rickey (Macmillan & Co.) 

—The new ‘No Name”’ novel is called ‘* Don Jobn,” 
which ccmes pretty near to beiug Don Juan. Rumor 
credits it to a distinguished author. 

—Prof. Max Miiller will give us this month afresh band- 
ful of ‘Chips from a German Workshop.” They are good 
‘*chips’’ to feed the fires of thougbt. 

—Mr. Frank Buckland, the English naturalist-author 
isdead. He was one of the bestand wost genial expound- 
ers of natural history in its varied forms 

—A careful paper on the history of tbe census as an in- 
strument in modern civilization may be found in the De- 
cember pumber of the ** Deutsche Ruodscbau.” 

—Tbe Archbishop of Canterbury has an article ou 
‘*Christmas” in a late number of *‘ The Girl's Own Paper.’ 
We are glad to see ao archbishop writing for the giris. 

—A pertinent article in the January number ot ** The 
Motern Review” is that by Mr. J. Page Hopps, entitled 
‘“What would the Atheist Have?” We doubt if he 
knows. 

—Tne late Lord Lindsay, Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres, was known asa customer of the old book shops 
when he was less than twenty, and in his long life had ac- 
cumulated a magnificent library. 

—Dr. Ruge is dead, a learned and eminent German 
scholar and author, who had lived in England for a num- 
ber of years. Amorg bis other works was a translation of 
Buckle’s *‘ History of Civilization ” 

—We note and lament the recent death of Dr. Lindsay, 
author of one of the foremost of last year’s publications, 
namely, ‘‘ Mind in the Lower Aniwals,’’ published by the 
Appletons, He was an Englishman, and bad devoted 
years to the study of the subj-ct. 

— Mr. Geo.,P. Lathrop’s paper on ‘ Literary and Social 
Boston,’’ in the new “ Harper’s,”’ is very entertaining, as 
only such a paper could be. The portraitsare very flatter- 
ing, and Mr. Lathrop is a very good artist. 

—Two competent English Persian scholars nre at work 
on an edition of a modern Persian drama, called ‘*‘ The 
Vizier of the Khan of Lenkeran,’’ which is to be published, 
original text and translation, page by page, with copious 
notes and explanations. It is said to give a graphic pic- 
ture of modern Persian life, 

—The first part of Jobnston’s “Statistical Atlas’ bas 
appeared in Edinburgh. It is to cover England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and to comprehend all departments of the 
national life. Its fifteen parts will contain forty-five 
maps, and the work is expected to prove an invaluable 
illustrated compendium of British statistics. 

—The Boston firm of D. Lothrop & Co., whose motto as 
well as whose magazine is ‘‘Wide Awake,” have published 
in all about a thousand volumes, at least one hundred of 
them the past year. They have just begun the publication 
of a new weekly paper for children, called ‘‘ The Pansy.” 
Mrs. G. R. Alden, the author of ‘'The Pansy Books,” is 
to edit it. 
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Correspondence. 


‘“ UNCONSCIOUS MISREPRESENTATION.” 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

DEAR Str: I thank you for sending me a copy of your 
issue of Jan. 5th, containing an article with the above 
heeding. 

Your comments are upon “a newspaper slip, containing 
wl at purports to be a report of a sermon’’ delivered by 
me on three different theories of salvation; viz , by sac- 
raments, by conversion, and by character. You quote 
me as having spoken as follows: 





“The method of conversion is held by the evangelical 
branch of the Episcopal Church, by tbe Presbyterians and 
by other denominations. This method is that of instantane 
ous change from a child of sin to a child of God, and not 
that of growth of character. Tbus these two bodies, the rit- 
ualists and the evangelicals, agree in sudden cleansing from 
sin, one by the touch of a sacrament, the other by thatof an 
inward emotion. The latter bolds that, bowever good a man 
may be, unless he can tell when, where and how he was con- 
verted, he cannot be saved.” 


This passage is not to be found in my sermon, and hard- 
ly expresses what I really said. But, without dwelling on 
this, I pass to your comments, which are as follows: 


“We doubt whether there isa higb churchman anywhere 
who would accept as accurate Mr. Clarke’s statement of the 
Sacramentarian or Cnurch theory, and we are certain that 
he could not find an orthodox believer anywhere who would 
not repudiate bis representation of the Evangelical theory. 
Each of them would reply, ‘The church and conversion are 
each of them instruments forthe production of character.’ 
Character is salvation; the churchman regards the church, 
the evangelical regards conversion as the road thither.” 

With this last remark I wholly agree, and it is very 
nearly what I said myself near the close of the sermon re- 
ferred to, in the following passage: 


‘In describing the three metbods of Christian salvation, I 
by no means would say that Sacramentalists‘or Conversion- 
ulists consider a good life as unessential. They both be- 
lieve that their methods will produce goodness of character. 
One party asserts toat a good life will certainly follow a 
diligent use of the church ritual and sacraments. Toe other 
party maintains that when one is converted and regenerated 
by the Holy Ghost he will inevitably become a righteous 
and holy maa.” 

I gave two sermons on the above subject of *‘ Sacra- 
ments, Conversion and Character,” both of which were 
printed verbatim from my MS. in the “‘ Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette.’”’ At the beginning of the second ser- 
mon I have the follow ing sentence: 


“But bere I must call your attention to a distinction, often 
overlooked, but very important. When we speak of the 
essentials of Coristianity, we must distinguish between what 
is essential as the end and what is essential as the means. I 
suppose that there is no dispute about what is essential as 
the end. All agree that spiritual and moral character is the 
eniofChristianity. Goodness is the one thing needful, ac- 
cording to a'l creeds. Love to God and man is heaven, here 
and hereafier. Whoever is really good, pure in heart, holy, 
wenerous, is safe. Allagreeas to the end. But when we 
speak of the means, they differ. Tne Roman Catholic creed 
declares that no one can become really good except by being 
in communion with the true church, which only has the 
sacraments. It would then follow that if any people out- 
side of tbe church seem to be good, it is not real goodness, 
but only apparent goodness. The Evangelieal party de- 
clares that no one can attaio Christian goodness but by being 
converted; and whoever is not converted may be a good 
moral. map, but is no Christian. And those who contend 
for what they call practical Coristianity are also too apt to 
think tbat professorsof religion and those who call them- 
selves pious are hypocrites, because their lives are often not 
as good as the lives of those who make no such profession. 

‘Let us recollect, then, this distinction between Chris- 
tianity as an end and Christianityfas a means, and notice that 
all Christians agree as to the end, but differ only as to the 
means by which that end may be reached.” 

Again, in your article, you speak as follows: 

* Tne fact is, that practically the common-sense method of 
securing a good character isalways essentially the same, and 
never tbe same in its detailed processes, and men of all vari 
ous faiths would give substantially the same advice toa 
wicked man who wished their counsel. Suppose that a young 
man should come to Mr. Clarke, saying: ‘I entered busi- 
ness in Boston a yearago; I got in with doubtful compan- 
ions; I began tospend my evenings in the billiard-rooms and 
the theater, and of:en in worse places; I never went to 
prayer-meetiog and rarely to church, even on Sundays; I 
began to take a little money now and then from my em- 
ployer'’s till; I am afraid of exposure and disgrace, and it 
will kill my mother. What shall I do to be saved?’ What 
would Mr. Clarke say tohnim? Are we mistaken in thinking 
that his counsel would be sometbing like this: *‘ You must 
turn square round in your course, and you must do this im- 
mediately. You must drop off all your evil companions; 
must make confession to your employer and as soon as pos- 
sible, at whatever cost, restitution; you must seek a different 
sort of companions; you bad better begin at once the habit 
of going to church—some church, it does not make a great 
deal of difference what one; that onein which you will feel 
the most at home is the best.’ In other words, he would 
preach to him a doctrine of the church and the doctrine of 
instantaneous conversion.” 


That you may perceive how correctly you represent 
what I would say in the case supposed, let me give you 


another passage from the sermon in which, as you imag- 
ine, the contrary was implied: 


“We may say the same thing concerning conversion. 
When our evaogelical friends tejl us that men pages from 
t-ath to life by an inward change, sudden, irresistible, which 
makes of them new creatures, let us not deny or doubtthe 
ict of such wonderful experiences, There are momentsin 
vhich the whole of our past lives seems unrolled before us 

«2a map—all our 6ia8 60d follies, all the dreary years we 

have wasted io jdle pleasgre or empty worldliness, There 





are bours in which we hear the voice of God saying, ‘Come 
to me andI will give you rest!" Such moments there are 
which change our whole being, and in which we are born 
again into a higher world. They lift us above ourselves; 
they transform our nature: they remain in our memory evi- 
dence of the reality of the love of God, the certainty of 
things unseen, asd the possibility of becoming one with the 
infinite and eternal. 

‘Let us not believe less in conversion, but more. We need 
to be converted not only once but ofien. Whenever we for- 
get these sacred and solemn hours, and are caught up again 
by worldly cares, we need to turn round again in order to 
see the kingdom of heaven. How of'en wesuffer our hearts 
to go astray and forget our heavenly Friend! We become 
bard, cold, indifferent to the best things. We are bitter to 
those who injure or dislike us, being unable to forgive them. 
Meekness and patience go out of our heart, and we think we 
bave aright to complain; that we do well to be angry; that 
we are very badly treated, and that God has gone away from 
us. Itis not so. We have gone away from bim, and need to 
be orce more converted, once more to become like little 
children. ‘Watch and pray,’ said Jesus, ‘that ye enter not 
into temptation; the spirit truly is williog, but the flesh is 
weak.” 

You seem to be of opinion that I misrepresent the High 
Church party in this country and England in saying that 
they consider sacraments essential to salvation. It is cer- 
tain that in theory they teach that an unbaptized child, if 
it dies, is not as safe in God’s hands as if it had been bap- 
tized. So teaches, for example, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, 
author of the *‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’’ in many of her excel- 
lent books. *I think also that the most upright, pure and 
generous life would, in many places, not be accepted as 
proof that a man was acceptable to God, if he attended 
no church, and gave no evidence of having passed through 
a technical conversion. 

Your view of coriversion and its evidences seems to be 
the same as mine. If, instead of making your comments 
on the newspaper report of a single passage, you had read 
the whole sermon, I do not think you would have found 
any occasion for your criticism. Iam sure you will agree 
with the following, which is the concluding passage of my 
discourse: 

“Those who believe that salvation comes by keeping the 
commandments and keeping the conscience void of offense 
toward God and man, do not deny the value of church com- 
munion and divine influences. They know well that as soon 
as any one attempts earnestly to do his duty be immediately 
feels the need of brotherly beip and of the inspiration of God 
which is given in answer to prayer. They thankfully re- 
ceive all the good that comes by sacraments, and all the 
blessednuess of spiritual intercourse with the infinite love. 
They only oppose the narrow claim of those who would deny 
that Goi can have no access to bis children except by their 
own special methods. They believe in every means by which 
any soul can pass from death to life. Those who have 
learned from the Gospels the liberty wherewith Christ makes 
us free can say,‘ All things are ours, whether Pau! or Apol- 
los, whether Old Testament or New, whether ritual or sacra- 
ment, whether reason or revelation, faith or works, obedi- 
ence or prayer.’ For as the wind blows where it will, and 
has no track marked out for it in the sky, so the Spirit 
breatbes on the buman heart through a thousand instru- 
mente. Wherever we find the fruits of the Spirit—which are 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness and temperance—we know that the method by 
which they came, whatever it may be, is one of the gates of 
heaven.” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


THE MINIMUM OF TRUTH. 


Dr. Atwater, of Princeton, lately declared that the 
evangelical churches could not be expected to organize 
around the ‘‘minimum of truth” held by them in com- 
mon. But thoughtful men are not wanting to ask iv reply 
if in this ‘‘ minimum ’”’ there is not really the maximum of 
clear, useful, explicitly revealed truth; if here is not the 
vital center of all truth, and activity and experience as 
well, and if in organizing around a circle rather than a 
center the churches are not weakened thereby, both be- 
fore God and men. The question is, Can they afford to do 
otherwise than organize around the minimum? 


Che Spectator. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLDS. 

IF this is not a perfectly true story, it ought to be, for 
it has to do with a subject or region concerning which 
the Catholic clergy claim great exactitude of knowledge, 
and it was told at an English dinner party, where were 
gathered some famous people, by a handsome Irish priest, 
in a voice to wile the bird off the bush. 

Sister Mary Placida died after a life of such fervent faith 
and good works, and such surpassing personal sanctity, 
that, without a moment’s delay, she was sent straight to 
heaven. Reaching its gate, she found it closed, but heard 
within a sound as of some one marching up and down 
close at hand, and clanking heavy keys as he went. The 
nun knocked timidly. 

‘Who's there?’’ growled a gruff voice. 

‘* It’s only me, sir,’ returned the little sister. 

** And who’s ‘me’?” 

‘Sister Mary Placida, from the Nazareth Convent.”’ 

‘‘Ah! Sister Mary Placida, you're expected! Walk 
in!” and the doors were flung wide open, and the nun saw 
St. Peter beckoning ber forward in the most impetuous 
way. 

But she saw nobody else, and nothing extraordinary, as 
she had fancied even heaven's ante-chamber must be. 

‘* Where shall I go #”’ she asked anxiously. 

‘Ob, anywhere you like! Make yourself entirely at 
bome!"’ replied St. Peter, resuming his sencinel mircb. 
But the poor nun, frightened out of her life by finding her- 











self really safe in heaven, and a little upset, too, with the 
bald character of her reception there, shrank back into a 
niche in the wall near the gate and watched St. Peter. 
Presently another knock was heard at the door—a knock 
as from one of Dante’s ‘“‘certain people of importance,’ 
and different ,indeed from that given by the sister’s trem- 
bling little hand. 

‘* Who is it ?’’ again bluffly demanded St. Peter. 

* X Jobn, Archbishop of was the answer: and 
then the Sister knew the resounding knock had been given 
by the head of a crosier, and that the suppliant for ad- 
mission was a mighty prelate whom men had reckoned as 
holy as he was powerful. 

St. Peter did not instantly open the door. Instead, he 
made vehement signals toward some distant heights, and 
soon came a great rushing of wings, and, behold! a troop 
of angels, blowing silver trumpets, waving palm branches, 
and filling the air with alleluias, and the chant, Justus 
ut palma florebit : sicut cedrus Libani multiplicabitur: 
plantatus in domo Domini, in atriis domus Dei nostri. 

Then S*. Peter unfastened the gates, and the joyful host 
of angels and saints bore off the Archbishop, and the poor 
little nun was left unnoticed in ber niche. Her heart 
swelled. Was this the heavenshe had worked for, hoped 
for, lived a life of martyrdom for ¢ 

She approached St. Peter, for bluff as he was he looked 
benignant too. 

“Holy Father St. Peter,” she began, ‘may I ask a 
question ¢” 

‘Surely, my daughter, a dozen of them.” 

“Holy Father, I have a trouble, and would know if it 
is a wicked temptation.”’ 

‘Say on. my child.” 

‘“ Holy Father, are there distinctions in heaven as upon 
earth? Now,I am only a simple nun, but all my life upon 
earth I strove, in my obscurity, for heaven. I hid myself, 
died to myself, so far as I was able. I did the little bum- 
ble things, careless that no one knew or reckoned, so sure 
was I our Lord would remember, and heaven wouli pay 
all that earth cost. ' 

‘**In the world I was the last and least of creatures ; but 
thou knowest, Holy Father, I was adjudged, by God’s 
great mercy, fit to come hither without passing through 
Purgatory ; yet here nobody came to meet me, nobody 
noticed me. When the Archbishop came you summoned 
a choir of angels and crowds of saints, and what a wel- 
come he had! Is it to be here as on earth—the congratu- 
lations, the splendors, the acclamations for great and lofty 
ones, and no place, no thought, no greeting for the humble 
server who has toiled to the limit of her measure?” 

“T wiil tell you how it is, dear child,” said St. Peter. 
‘The truth is that such as you are no strangers here. 
Heaven belongs to you and is full of you, and we take your 
coming as a matter of course. Butan Archbishop! We 
so seldom get one of them that ’tis no wonder we makea 
fuss !”’ S. F. H. 
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ANCIENT LIKENESSES OF CHRIST. 

An English work entitled “Tne Likeness of Christ,” 
written by the late Thomas Heaphy, and edited by Wyke 
Bayliss, is one of the most valuable archeological publica- 
cations of recent times. The full-page illustrations, which 
are executed in colors, fac simile, are twe)ve in number. 
Three of these are of the deepest interest by far, for they 
give what hitherto the English public has never yet had 
set before them, representations of (1) the picture pre- 
served in the sacristy of St. Pgter’s, at Rome, (2) that in 
the Church of St. Silvestro, in the same city, and (3) that 
in the Church of St. Bartolomeo, at Genoa. The first of 
these, roughly painted with transparent rude pigments on 
unprepared cloth, is never shown to visitors at Rome, be- 
ing seen only by the Pope and two of the Sacred Conclave 
after they have just received the Holy Communion. The 
wonder, therefore, is how Mr. Heaphy, presuwably a 
Protestant, obtained permission to copy it. This copy 
seems all but perfect, so nobly and touchingly do»s it ren- 
der the divine face of him who was fairer than the chil- 
dren of men, and yet, above all his human brethren, ‘‘a 
man of sorrowsand acquainted with grief.’’ The authen- 
ticated.history of this picture reaches back to the second 
century, while the concentrated ,thought and feeling 
which it displays ‘ almost force on us the conviction that 
he that produced it must have seen that which he de- 
picted.”” The second and third representations are exe- 
cuted much in the same manner, upon coarse linen, and 
are types of a class numerous in Italy and in the East. The 
Genoese example purports to be the likeness painted by St. 
Luke for Agbarus of Edessa, and there appears to b3a 
considerable amount of evidence to identify it with the 
portrait mentioned by Eusebius as preserved at tuat place. 
There can be no question as to the antiquity of these pic- 
tures.—[Tribune. 


AN ODD LITERARY CONTEST. 

There is a curious literary contest at Westminster 
school, England, every year. The head master gives out 
subjects for epigrams between Easter and Whitsuntide. 
A few days before the school breaks up he takes his seat 
in the midst of his youthful charges, and the boys produce 
their compositions. They step forward one by one, and 
hand the epigrams to the head master, who reads them 
out, and expresses his approval or the reverse. Before 
him lies a little bag of bright new coins fresh from the 
mint. They consist of penny, twopenny, threepenny. 
fourpenny, and sixfenny pieces. (The fourpenny are a 
special coin, marked with a big 4, and not in circulation ) 
If an epigram be very good the master awards a cc mplete 
set of coins. lf very bad, a eolitary sixpencc —not & penry. 
Of course, thereare ointermeciete prizes. Tie eyigrems 
may be in any language, with the limitation, presumably, 
that they be in a tongue understood by the master, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all casea.| 

N. TispBAts & Son, 37 PARK Row. 

“The Bible Student's Cyclopedia.” By A. 
Cc. Morrow. 

HovestTon, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston & N, Y. 

“‘New Guinea.” 2 vols. By L. M. Albertis. A 
work of obcervation in a comparatively un- 
known country 

“Thirty Years. Poems New and Old.” By 
Miss Muloch, A collection of poems which are 
already familiar in many cases. 


** Anthony Panizzi, K. C. B. Life and Corre- 


spondence.” By L. Fagan, Panizzi was Libra- 
rian of the British Museum, and had a wide 
correspondence with sch 


Geo. Munro, 17 VANDEWATER ST, 
(Seaside Library.) 
* Over the Sea with the Sailor.” 


* Aunt Hepsey’s Foundling.” 


‘The Blossoming of an Aloe. By. Mrs, C. 


lHloey 
* Pictures from Italy."” By C. Dickens, 
‘ Duty.” By Saml. Miles, LL.D. 


* Dr. Wortle’s School."" By A 
Jas, R. 
** Self-Culture,”’ 


Trollope. 
Osaeoop & Co,, BosTON 
By J. F. Clarke, A series of 
practical essays. 

PHILLIPs & Hunt, 

* Methodist Year Book,” 

* The Angelsof God.” By Rev. L. R, Dunn 

‘Tales from the Norse Grandmother.” By 
Augusta Larned. A sketch of the Norse my- 
thology for young readers 

MACMILLAN & Co., 22 Bonp ST 

‘Isaac, Jacob and Joseph,” By 
Dods, D.D. 

** Adam, Noah and Abraham,” 
D.D 

** King Richard III.” 
W. A. Wright 

HARPER & BROS., 

‘The Dean's Wife.” By 
Franklin Square Library. 

‘Island Life.” By A. 
ble scientific work 

‘ Werdsworth,” By F. W. H, Myers. (English 
Men of Letters. Morley.) The latest addition 
to the English Men of Letters series. 

‘The Human Race, and Other Sermons.”’ By 
Rev. F. W. Robertson, A series of sermons not 
before publisaed 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 900 BROADWAY 

* Poems.” By O. E. Daggett, D.D, 

** Garden Graitb.”’ By Sarah F. Smiley. 

“John Wycliffe.’ Oration By Rev. Dr, 
Storrs. 

D, APPLETON & Co., 


Marcus 
By Jas. Parker, 
(Clarendon Series.) By 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y, 
Mrs. C. J. Eiloart. 


R. Wallace. A valua- 


New YoRE 
Health 


1-5 Bonp Sr., 
‘The Heart ,and its Functions.” 
primer 
‘All Alone.”’ By 
volume series, 
‘Mary Marston.”’ By Geo. Macdonald. 
*‘ Anecdotal History of British Parliament.’ 
By Geo, H. Jennings 
+ ApvocATE Pus, Hovusé, St. Lovts. 
‘The Kingdom of Israel.” By J. P Philpott. 
W. Bouton, 706 BROADWAY. 
* Illustrated Catalogue.” 
“ L’Art Belge.” 
**L’ Art.” 
Henry Hout & Co, 
‘Under Slieve-Ban.”’ 


André Theuriet, Handy 


MADISON SQUARE. 

By R. E. Francillon, 
MAGAZINES, 

Congregationalist, Lesiie’s Sunday Magazine, 
Art Interchange, Cumberland Presbyteriau 
Quarterly Keview, Baptist Review, Interna” 
tional Review, Extracte, Library Journal, Chris- 
tian World, Macmillan’s. 

PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETc. 

The Southern Pulpit, Modern Miracles, S. H- 
Tyug, Jr., D.D.; The Illustrated Cosmos, Cata- 
logue of the San Francisco Free Public Library, 
National Repository, Manufacturer jand Build- 
er, Universalist Register for 1881, Minutes of 
the Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union, Thirteenth Annual Report of the Freed- 
man’s Society of the M. E. Church, Missionary 


Record, Missionary Record of the Church of 
Scotiand, Quarterly Report Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, The Wife's Appeal 


Ida Glenwood. 
Music. 
Oliver Ditson, Boston, Musica! Record. Les 
Animas Schottische, C. H. Wilbour. Fairer 
Still. Song, by Ciro Pinsuti. Sarah Bernhardt, 
Schottische. Witches’ Dance, Marcb, Arno 
Kleffel. We Parted by the River Side, Song 
Will S. Hays. Don’t be Sorrowful, Darling, J; 
P. Webster. Hymn Service,for the 8. 8S. No, 2., 
Biglow & Main 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST ISSUED. 
VALUABLE COOKING RECEIPTS, 


By THOS, J. MURREY 


Late Caserer of Actor House aad Ross- 
more Hotel, of New York, and Conti-« 
toe Hotel of Patiaaciphio. 

A New Cook Book, containing original receipts all 
ot which have been personally tested by the author 
and simplified and adapted wo the ants OF 

AMILIES OF MUOUVERATE MEANS 
“ho sacrificing the rare qualities that serve 10 
make the dishes at first-class Hotels and Restaurants 
eo delicate and appetizing. Price 35 cents. <ca 

For sale by bookse ao one , Sewers, af ig e 

vaid, upon rice { 


(Poem), 














“How the New Testament 
Came Down to Us.” 


By Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale Col- 
lege, a paper of the greatest interest and 
value toall students of the Bible, especially 
upon the eve of the publication of the New 
Revision, will appear in the 
MIDWINTER NUMBER OF 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 
The issue will be one of especial brilliancy, 
containing a richly illustrated paper on 
John La Farge,the American artist, whose 
recent church decorations have attracted 
such wide attention; Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
son’s article on ** Norway’s Constitu- 
tional Struggle *’ 5 the first full account of 
** Agricultural Experkment Stations,”’ 
by Charles Barnard; ** The Music of 
Niagara,’’ an attempt to annotate the 
music of the mighty cataract, by Eugene 
M. Thayer, ‘organist, of Boston—a paper 
of wide popular as well as musical interest; 
‘* Thackeray’s Relations to English 
Society,”? by E.S. Nadal; ** Some 
Quacks,’’ a humorous paper by Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston; etc., etc. A special 
pvint in the number is the first installment 
of 
“A FAIR BARBARIAN,” 

A Novelette By Mrs. Frances H. Bur- 
nett, to be completed in three issues. It is 
a ‘Daisy Miller’’ story of a commotion 
created in a staid English town by a piquant 
Ameriean maiden, and is written in Mrs. 
Burnett’s best vein. The attractions of this 
number are many and varied, and it will 
fully sustain the reputation of past Mid- 
winter issues. 

First edition (122,000) for sale everywhere 
after January 20th. Price 35c.; $4 a year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 B'way, N.Y. 
Gi, P, PUTNAM’S SONS 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 


The fifth volume in the NEW PLUTARCH 
Series. 

HAROUN ALRASCHID and Sara- 
cen Civilization. By Prof. E. H 
PALMER. i6mo, cloih extra, $1.00. 

The author is an accomplished Arabic 
scholur, and be has in this volume given to 
the public, in a readable and attractive form, 
the results of many years of painstaking re- 
seare. 

Haroun Alraschid, Caliph of Bagdad, has 
been so closely associated in our minds witb 
the “Arabia. Nights,” that it is difficult to 
tnink of him as other than a myth. Prof. 
Paimer shows that he bad a historical exist 
ence and a very interesting one. 





Previously Published in this Series: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and the 
Abolition of American Slavery. 
By CHas. G. LELAND. 


“The study of Lincoln's character will always be 
a fascinating and profitable pursait. Mr. Le 
tand’s Lite is in many respects an admirable work, 
written with skill, judgment, and the power to inter- 
est.”"—{Scribner’s Monthly. 


COLICNY, and the Failure of the 


French Reformation. By WALTER 
BESANT. 
‘The work of a thorough and scholarly nto of 


banenr A book which is alive, and which 
gives usa re al man and a hero. —(Bufiato Express. 


JUDAS MACCABAUS, and the 
Revival of Jewish Nationality. 
By C. RK. CONDER. 

* The history of Judas, of his brethren and of the 
wens struggle is admirably done fracing 
the momentous significance of the struggle tha: pre 
served the purity of the Jewish faith,and prepared 
Judea to be the cradle of Chrisuanity.”—The,Church- 
man 


JOAN OF ARC, andthe Expulsion 
ofthe English from France. By 
JANETTE TUCKEY. 
The story is plainly and succinctly told and is 

tull of interest.”"— Saturday Review. 

* Sound, scholarly and readable.’"—{The Academy 
Otber volumes in preparation for the series 
are Victor Emanuel, Oliver Cromwell, Gusta- 
vus Adolpbus, Sir Francis Drake, Str John 

Franklin, etc., etc. 

il 

ENCLISH PHILOSOPHERS. Edited 
by IWAN MULLER, M. A., New College, Ox- 
ford. Vol.Il. ADAMSMITH. By J. FarR- 
RER, M.A. Octayo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 

Ill. 

ENCLISH THOUCHT in the Eizh- 
teenth Century. By Lesvie Ste- 
PHENS, author of “ Hours in a Library,” 
etc. Second and revised edition, 2 vols. 
large octayo. Cloth extra, $8.00. 


IV 

PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL THE- 
OLOCY. By Jony Bascom, President 
of the University of Wteconain, author of 

* Principles of Peychoiogy,”’ *' Science of 





>. 
Bawtas,, Publisher, . 9 ak Prats Ne sew 


A Novel. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MARY MARSTON. 


By GEORGE MacDONALD, au- 
thor of ‘*‘ Robert Falconer,” ‘‘ Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood,” etc., etc. 


(From advance sheets.) 1 vol., 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





For sale“by all booksellers; or sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, AND 5 BOND STREET, NEw YORK. 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER, 
16mo. Gilt Top. $1.00. 








A book of thoroughly sensible, judicious, 
svmpathetic. heipful talks to young people on 
Purpose. Friends and Companions, Manners, 
Thrift, Seif-Reliance and Courage, Health, 
Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, 
and Faith. Few books for young men, and 
young women too, are so wholesome and 
every way excellent as this. 

* A sincere puroose of encouragement and 
helpfulness underlies his book: his tone is 
frank, genial and manly,and his counsel is 
tempered by so kindly and sympathetic a bu- 
mor that young people of either sex cannot 
fail to tind it winning as weil as practical.”’— 
[Boston Journal. 

‘Here is a book which, if we had our way, 
every boy at the threshold of life should have. 
{t is an admirable book, which will doa great 
deal of good. It isone of the best books of 
the kind.’’— |The (Coicago) Advance. 

‘We wish every young man in America 
would read the wise things this volume con- 
tains. It would tend 'o make a‘ better land’ 
of this country.—|New England Journal of 
Educ ation. 

“Tbough there may be differences of opin- 
ion as to certain details, the spirit of these 
chapters is true and elevating, and their use- 
fulness is secured by an agreeable and tactful 
s'yle, pot atall common in the communica- 
tion of profitable sugge stions.—{New York 
Observer. _ 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


SERMONS OF THE CITY. 


By HENRY C 





POTTER, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Chureb, New York. 12mo, 
22 Sermons. 348 pages. $1.75. 
CONTENTS 
i—St. Paul in the Market Place 
—'* He Beheld the City 
3—The Citizen’s Twofold Stewardship 
4—The Homes of the Poor 
5—The Social Indifferentist 
6—The Perils of Wealth 
7—The Slauchter ot the Innocents, 
&—Pearls before Swine. 
9—The Duty of Women to Women 
10—Institutionalism: Its Dangers and Failures 
ll—Related Life 
12—Our Debtors 
13—* Owe no Man Anything.” 
14—Faith in God and Man 
15—One Another's Burdens 
16—The Impotence ot Meney 
17—The Christian Life Organic 
18—The Empty Life. 
19—Amusements 
—Cost and Beauty in Christian Worship, 
21—Faith and Culture 
22—The Ultimate Temple 
* The questions which I have considered in the fol 
owt pages are among the most urgent of those tha: 
at present cha'lenge attention A living Church 
must needs have something to say to such questions, 
and unless at least their gravity and importance are 
candidly recogrized, it cannot expect Ww retain its 
—_ upon thoughtful people.’—{| From Introductory 
vote, 
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A MOTHER'S ANSWER. 
(A True Incident ) 


By LILure E. Barr. 
( VER tbe Jofty Ben- Lomond 
The cbarm of the sunset fell: 
And sweet in the purple t+ ilight 
The chime of tbe old kik bell. 
And lo ! in the grassy kirk-yard 
Was the white-haired Dom'nie : 
Men and women on either band, 
Avd the children at his knee. 


And there in the still, warm evening, 
Low sitting among the dead, 
The good man took the Sacred Book 
And the trial of Abraham read : 
Until, in the solemn shadows. 
The sorrow grew wondrous near. 
Fatber: looked at their own brigbt sons, 
And the mothers dropped a tear. 


Thoughtful all sat a little space, 

And then the Dominie said: 
‘David, could thou have done this thing ?” 

And the old man bowed bis head, 

And standing up, with lifted face, 
Answered, ‘*I think I could, 

For I bave found through eighty years 
Tbat the Lord our God is good!”’ 


‘* Janet, you've been a mother oft: 
Could your faith have stood this test ?”’ 
She raised ber grandchild in her arms, 
And she held it to her breast. 
‘*God knows a mother's love,”’ she said 
(While the tears dropped from her eyes), 
‘* And never from a mother’s h art 
Would have asked such sacrifice." 


‘*Oh. mother wise!" the preacher said, 

‘“Ob, mcther wise and good! 

A sweeter depth than man can reach 
Thy heart bath understood. 

Take Janet’s sermon witb you, friends, 
And as your years go by, 

Believe our Fatber no poor soul 
Beyond its strength will try.” 








SNUG. 
By SopHy WINTHROP. 
‘¢ \ {7 E have built ourselves a snug little cottage, 

\ and are living as cozily as possible,” reads 
Uncle John, with evident satisfaction, from his son 
Jack’s last letter. 

“Do come to A.,” urges a friend. ‘‘ We have the 
coziest little house, all ready for you—a very little 
bird-cage for comfort and snugvess.” 

Why snug? I beg leave to inquire. Why little? 

What is there in the word comfort that excludes the 
idea of breathing room? 

Does even the term ‘‘cozy,” in its derivation from 
the French causer (to talk) and the German kosen (to 
caress) necessarily imply great restriction of space? 

I visited a friend in her charming new home not 
long since. How pretty it was, in its fresh tints and 
its quaint desigus, Eastlake, Japanese and what not! 
And how spnug it was! The front door—well, it did 
just clear the stairs as it opened—and with one step 
you were in the cozy parlor. A lovely room for three 
or four persons, but a party of ten was a crowd. 

The little bay-window made the prettiest picture you 
ever saw, but it was quite filled up with ivies and cur- 
tains, and added not an inch to the available spice. 
Nobody had happened to think of the square piano be- 
fore the house was built. Of course it must go in the 
parlor, and it was so big it put everything else out of 
coubtenance. 

Rushes and sun-flowers sprouted luxuriantly from 
the dado of this little room. What a pity they hadn’t 
more space to grow in! 

The charm of the Japanese interiors lies in the 
effective vistas so easily produced by their sliding 
panels. These panels, you will notice, are always 
more or less open iu the pictures. But a tall growth 
of reeds and a procession of cranes around the four 
tightly closed walls of a parlor twelve by fourteen, or 
even twenty by twenty, is an absurdity. What my 
friend’s home needed was a few wide doors throwing 
together the various pretty apartments, and thus vary- 
ing the degree of ‘‘ suugness ” as occasion required. 

However, one can forgive this fault in a parlor. 
When it goes up stairs into the bed-rooms, it is a more 
serious affair. 

A physician was lately called to prescribe for a young 
lady who lives in one of the most charming villas in 
Learnedville. 

“Nothing the matter with her,” she declared— 
‘‘nothing but terrible headsches.” Every morning 
she waked with a headache and it lasted nearly half 
the day. It had been going. on for months—ever since 
they moved into their new house. The Doctor tried 





all the old remedies and they all failed. Riding and 
archery were faithfully tested, study and practice were 
cheerfully given up. Nothing did any good. 

‘Will you let me see your bed-room?” asked the 
Doctor one day, and he was shown up into the pret- 
tiest little nest imaginable. 

Nothing wrong about the ventilation. The windows 
were high and broad and were left open every night, 
the patient said. The bed stood in one corner against 
the wall. 

‘* How do you sleep?” says the Doctor. 

‘““On my right side, at the back of the bed, with my 
face to the wall. Lou likes the front best.” 

‘The dickens she does!" says the Doctor. ‘ Sodo 
I. Will you dome the favor to wheel that bed into 
the middle of the room and sleep so for a week? Then 
let me know about the headache.” 

Doctors are so absurd! The middle of the room, 
indeed! And there were the windows on one side, 
and the two doors on the two other sides,and the mantel 
with its Macramé lambrequin on the fourth side. 
There was no place for the bed but just where it stood, 
in the corner. 

‘*Never mind! Sacrifice your lambrequin,” urged 
the Doctor—‘‘ just for a week, you know.” 

The lambrequin was sacrificed, the bed moved where 
it had free air on both sides, and the headaches disap- 
peared. 

It may be only an exceptionally delicate system that 
would be induced to actual headache by breathing all 
night the reflected air from awall. Yet possibly some 
of the morning dullness we know of may be traceable 
to alike cause. Atany rate, plenty of breathing space 
around a bed can only be an advantage to everybody. 

In visiting three or four newly-built and beautiful 
houses recently, the lack of a good place for the bed 
was the most striking feature of the bed-rooms. Some 
of these rooms were finished in shining mahogany, 
ebony, or walnut. Some were hung with rich modern 
tapestry. All were elegant and a few were airy. But 
in most of the best of them, where was the bed to 
stand? A bay-window, perhaps, would occupy the 
middle of one side, another window another, a door 
another, a mantelpiece another. 

The only thing worth coveting in many of the pal- 
aces of Europe, is, to my mind, the roominess. This 
is truly royal. The general effect of good-sized apart- 
ments, opening one into another by broad doors, has 
more to do with the sense of elegance than gilt and 
frescoed walls and brilliant carpets. 

At the same time roominess is not a luxury that need 
be left to the wealthy. The cramped bay-window on 
many a little villa, or the miniature tower, I am sure, 
cost more money than two feet additional on each side 
of each room would have cost. 

Try it and see when you build that cottage you are 
talking of. 








COOKERY FOR THE MILLION. 
By JvuLiet Corson, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking School. 
SEVENTEENTH ARTICLE. 
BAKED LEG OF MUTTON, NO. 1. 
HOOSE a leg of mutton weighing five or six 
pounds, wipe it with a clean damp cloth, cut 
down the under side to the bone, and take it out free 
from meat; fiJl it with the following forcemeat, sew 
it up, lay it in a dripping pan without water, and 
brown it all over quickly ina hot oven. When it is 
brown, season it with salt and pepper, reduce the ex- 
treme heat of the oven, and cook It twenty minutes 
to each pound. 

If a gravy is desired make it by adding a tablespoon- 
ful of flour mixed smoothly in a cup of water to the 
drippings in the pan; first remove some of the drip- 
pings, if they are too abundant. 

FORCEMEAT FOR STUFFED MUTTON. 

Mix together four ounces of chopped suet, two 
ounces of chopped ham or bacon, six ounces of stale 
bread crumbs, two eggs, a small onion chopped fine, a 
level teaspoonful each of powdered thyme, marjoram, 
savory and salt, and half a saltspoonful each of grated 
nutmeg and pepper; either chop all these ingredients 
together until they are a smooth paste, or pound them 
to that consistency in a mortar; use the forcemeat as 
directed in the preceding receipt. 

BAKED LEG OF MUTTON, NO. 2. 

Wipe a leg of mutton with a clean wet cloth, run a 
sharp, thin bladed knife between the skin and the 
flesh where the leg is the thickest, in such a manner as 
to form a pouch for the stuffing; remove the skin and 
bones from two red herrings and pound the flesh toa 
smooth paste, which season highly with pepper; force 
this paste under the skin so that it will not escape in 
cooking, and bake the mutton as directed in the pre- 
vious receipt. 

STEWED BFETS. 
Wash two or three large beets without breaking the 





skin or removing the topstalks or roots; boil them an 
hour in boiling water and salt; then peel and slice 
them, and stew them another hour in the following 
sauce: Mix together in a saucepan over the fire one 
tablespocnful each of butter, flour and vinegar; grad- 
ually stir in a pint of boiling water, season the sauce 
with a saltspoonful of salt and quarter of a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper. 
ONIONS STUFFED WITH KIDNEYS. 

Peel six large onions, cut about an inch from the 
top of each, scoop out the center so as to admit a piece 
of kidney about an inch square, Jay the onions ina 
saucepan, season them with salt and pepper, cover 
them with cold gravy or broth of any kind, and stew 
them gently for two hours; take them up carefully 
without breaking them and serve them hot. 

The pieces cut from them should be chopped fine, 
mixed with any bits of kidney remaining from the 
dish, mixed with double their quantity of cold chopped 
potatoes, or bread soaked in cold water, and fried for 
a supper dish. 

Auy kind of kidneys can be used. 

CIDER APPLE SAUCE. 

Pare, quarter and core some juicy apples; put them 
into a preserving kettle with sufficient sweet cider to 
cover them, and stew them to a pulp. A little spice 
may be added if desired, and the sauce made in any 
quantity, for it will keep weil. 

SALT PORK AND APPLES. 

Cut half a pound of nicely cured pork in slices quar- 
ter of an inch thick, fry them slowly until brown ina 
deep frying-pan, and take them up on a hot dish. 
Meantime wash, wipe, and slice six sour apples, and 
when the pork is taken up put them into the frying- 
pan to cook until they are tender, but not broken. 
Lay them on the dish with the pork and serve them 
hot. 

HUCKLEBERRY SPIDER CAKE. 

Sift together one quart of flour, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and two teaspoonsfuls of baking-powder; rub or 
chep into the flour quarter of a pound of butter or 
lard; pick over a quart of huckleberries and roll them 
in flour; mix with the flour and shortening milk 
enough to make a soft dough, stir the berries into it, 
breaking them as little as possible, and put it quickly 
on greased hot spiders, or on a griddle, in three por- 
tions; bake the cakes over a moderate fire, taking care 
not to burn them. They should be lifted from the 
griddle or spider about once every minute, with a pan- 
cake turner or a broad-bladed knife, to allow the air to 
pass under them; the spider should have on it suffi- 
cient fat to keep them from sticking; and as soon as 
the cakes are baked they should be split, or better still, 
torn open, and buttered and served hot. 

The spider cake makes a palatable, hearty dessert, 
and also an excellent supper or breakfast cake; and it 
is hot and enticing enough to meet the gastronomic 
requirements of the most exigeant of dyspeptics. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.} 

I live in tbe country near a smail village, and have had 
very little social intercourse in the neigbborbood. Iam 
twenty miles from a public libraryeud Dave always regret 
ted what I thought me isolared situation. 

A month or so ago I determined to do what I could to start 
a Reading Circle and Circulating Library. 1 sert invitations 
to about twelve girls to meet and organize a Circle. I ex- 
pected very few to respond, and was consequently agreeably 
eurprised to find them all not only ioterested but even en- 
thusiastic. We adopted a constitution and by-laws. and each 
one subscribed fifty cents and mentioned a book she 
would like to read. We got Harper’s cheap editions, and 
woat we could pot obtain so we got ata second-hand book- 
store, und bad three dollars i ft. We bave limited our 
numberof members to twenty,and are constant y hearing 
of oth. rs who wou.d like to join. We meet for two hours 
once in every two weeks. Que of our members mentions an 
auibor she is very much interested it, or anxiousto know 
more about. Some one is appointed to write an essay with 
tbe autbor cbosen for the subject, otners to read and recite 
something trom his works. acd every one reads anything she 
can flud about the author and tells the Circle what she has 
learned. 

We hace the reading of about twenty books for fifty cents 
each. Of course no one will care to read every one of them, 
but there is not one that cou!d properly be termed “ trash.” 
We obtain a great deal of information, and ther, too, the 
sociability promoted is no slight object. Can you not give 
us some suggestions in your column for making our exer- 
cises stiil more inter: sting ? 

Tbere bave been two questions asked in our Circle to which 
we could not find satisfactory answers. If you will answer 
them you will oblige me very much indeed. Ist. “ What and 
where was Brook Farm?” 2d. “ Where was the study for the 
statue of ‘Emily with her White Doe’ (by Miiler, I think.) ob- 
tained?” E. H. P. 


This is an excellentsuggestion and an experience that 
ought to stimulate many others to a like effort. One in- 
teresting variety might be introduced into ycur meetings 
by an occasional reading of one of Shakespeare's plays in 
character. That is, let sueh a number of your circle as 
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would be required fora play take each a character and 
so geta more dramatic element in the reading. There 
are very cheap editions of each play which you can get, 
unless you find copies enough frr jour needs in your 
neighborhood. The American Book Exchange, New York, 
publishes the plays at uhree cents a copy. 

Brook Farm was the name given toa place of about 200 
acres about eight miles from Boston, Mass., where atout 
forty years agoa company of cultivated and earnest men 
and women tried to establish a community which should 
be free from the evils of ordinary life. They meant to 
supply the needs of the body io the simplest manner, 
and find their bappiness in the intellectual and spiritual 
nature. By separating themselves from the degraded 
and the selfish, they hoped to make a place where a dis- 
ciplived mind and a Christ-like character could be devel- 
oped, but their experiment failed. Separation from the 
world is not the way God means his children to make it 
better. 

The statue you speak of we do not know, but it is un- 
doubtedly some suggestion from Wordsworth’s poem, 
**The White Doe of Rylstone.” 

Can any one give the autborship of this little poem— 
‘The Unfinisbed Prayer’’? 

* Now I lay ’—eay it darling: 
* Lav me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daugbter, kneeling, bending 
O’er ber foided finger-tips. 


** Down to sleep—to sleep,” she murmured, 
And the curly bead dropped low; 

“T pray the Lord,” I gently ad ied. 
“ You can say it all, | know.” 


* Pray the Lord—”’ the words came faintly: 
Faivter still—* My soul to keep:”’ 
Tren the tired bead fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep. 


But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I clisp: d her1o my breast, 
And the dear \ oice softty whispered, 

**Mamma, Goo knows all tbe rest.” 


Oh, the trusting, sweet confiding 
Of the child heart! Woutd thatl 
Thus might trust my Heavenly Father, 
He who bears my teeblest cry. 





I particularly desire to get a book of instruction and de 
sigrsin the Kensinzton school of embroidery. If you will 
give me tbe name, publisber and pricecf sucb a book you 
will confer a great favor. I would like also the same infor- 
mation witb reference to books of i: struction in csnvas and 
wuslin embroidery. The hints I get from the Home column 
are vers vaiuavle to me. So is also every department of The 
Christian Union. I could vot be without it. 

Mrs. C. A. R. 

For the Kensington embroidery you should get ‘* Art 
Needlework for Decorative Embroidery,’’ edited by Lu- 
cretia P Hale; published by L. W. Tilton & Co., Boston. 
The price ss fifty cents. 

‘*Ladies’ Guide to Needlework and Embroidery,” by 8. 
Annie Frost, published by Henry T. Williams, New York, 
gives good direc'ions for other sorts of embroidery, Tbe 
price is also tifty cents. Pay 

A diversion to some object or play may ward off a fit of 
temper in your little one. 


®ur Poung Folks. 


THE EMPTY CAGE. 
By Mrs. E C. Gipson. 
** CY WEET, s-w-e-e-t!” said the canary. 

k ‘Ob, ycu think so,” responded the Doctor, 
who had come in and was seating hiniself at bis study 
table. ‘‘ Well, I’m rather of that opinion myself; but 
keep still about it now, will you?” 

Their conversation referred to the weather and all 
out-doors generally, as seen from the open window. 
The long tresses of a weeping-willow came wafted 
lightly across it with every breath of the fragrant June 
air. The emerald green lawn, the blossoming shrubs 
and roses, the humming of bees, the voices of children 
at play, the singing ofbirds, made a bewildering com- 
bination of gladness and beauty, at least for one little 
feathered throat to express. But if Dickie thought 
so, he evidently meant to do the best he knew toward 
it. With low, long-drawn liquid nutes he commenced 
the performance, and was soon started in full career. 

‘Shut up!” called out the Doctor. Rude words to 
throw ata dear little fluffy daffodil of a birdie! But 
Dickie knew how to understand them, accompanied as 
they were with such a merry glance. He didn’t shut 
up while you could count ten. On the contrary, he 
proceeded to sing louder than before. His pretty 
yellow body slightly swaying in his fervor, his nervous 
claws clasping the perch, his throat inflated, he poured 
trill upon trill, lark notes, nightingale notes, bell 
notes, a perfect shower and medley of notes without 
stint or pause—till suddenly there came a jerk, and 
then a dead silence. 

The Doctor laughed a little silently. He had 
reached out his hand and twicched a piece of twine that 
hung down, fastened to one foot of the cage. Evi- 








mivutes’ perfect silence followed. Dickie never did 

know what to make of that phenomenon. It was a 

new surprise to him cvery time, and always effectually 

silenced him for the time being. Now, he edged along 

his perch to the side of the cage, and craned his neck 

so as to bring one eye to bear downward upon the Doc- 

tor—sitting, innocence itself, his open book before 

him on the study table. 

‘‘Give it up,” thought Dick, considering him a mo- 

ment; and he posed fora new burst. The low, long- 

drawn liquid notesrecommenced. The Doctor started 

ap. ‘‘ Come, old fellow,” he said, ‘‘there’s something 

too much of this;” and lowered the cage preparatory 

to conveying it away out of hearing. 

‘* §-w-e-e-t!”’ pleaded Dickie. 

‘* Yes, it’s altogether too sweet,’’ muttered the Doc- 
tor, and was proceeding, the cage in his hand, toward 
a closet door, when compunction seized him. 

‘Well, no, Dick,” he said, ‘‘I won’t be so hard on 
you a day like this. Come, you shall go out into the 
midst of it, and split your throat if you like;” and 
passing on to his mother’s room, he hung the cage 
outside her window, and returned to bis book. 

He had studied without further interruption a 
long time, when there came a gentle knock at the 
door, and in obedience to his sumnons, little Jeannie 
Green entered—her modest face, with its golden curls 
and blue eyes smiling beneath her white cape-bonnet. 
At the Doctor’s kindly greeting she came to him. 
‘¢ Please, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘mother sent me to ask you 
what she can do for her finger. It’s awful sore, and 
aches ’way up to her shoulder. She’s just walking the 
floor with it, and she says if it doesn’t get better she’s 
afraid she won’t be able to do the work at the Infir- 
mnmary you want her for to-morrow. She hadn’t a 
wink of sleep all night. There isn’t a sliver nor any- 
thing in it, and she can’t remember any way she’s hurt 
it.” 

‘‘Ts that so?” said the Doctor. ‘‘I’mn afraid it may 
be a felon, Jeannie. Tel) your mother to poultice it 
and use plenty of laudanum. That’s the best she can 
do, but I can’t promise it will help the pain very much. 
I’}l stop in and see her when I go round, in an hour 
or two.” 

“Yes, sir, I'll tell her. Doctor, is that a canary 
singing out your side window?” 

‘Ves, Jeannie.” 

‘“Why! I thought it must be some other kind of a 
bird. They don’t many of them sing that way, do 
they?” 

The Doctor smiled. ‘‘ Well, no,” he said. ‘‘I never 
saw one before that could make quite so much noise as 
he does.” 

‘*Noise!”’ thought Jeannie, wonderingly, as she 
softly left the study. ‘‘ Well, I don’t believe I should 
ever call that noise, not if I could hear him.” 

Dickie was pouring out more ecstusy when she re- 
turned past the side window. Shecouldn’t resist stop 
ping a moment atthe fence tolisten. Dinah, the Doctor’s 
colored servant, was spreading out some pieces on the 
grass near by to bleach. ‘*Only hear him!” said the 
child. ‘‘I don’t see how such a little throat can hold 
all that singing! Miss Day’s canaries all four of them 
tugether ain’t anytbing likeit. That never came from 
around here, did it, Dinah ?” she asked, gazing admir- 
ingly up at the cage. 

Dinah followed the look. ‘‘ The canary bird ?” she 
said. ‘*No. He was brung from York. It’s the 
Doctor’s little gal’s. Her gran’f’ther gin it to her 
Christmas. I s’pose he thought she c’u’d take keer 
on’t. Massy! She’s all highty-tighty. She’d fergit 
her own hcad ef ’twasn’t fastened on—let it mos’ 
starve, time an’ag’in, she did. The Doctor, he took ’t 
’way from her fin'lly, an’ he’s seen to’t hisself 
sence.” 

‘* Well, when our canary comes I guess he shav’t 
want for anything,” said Jeannie, her eyes shining. 
‘We're going to have une.” 

‘*You be ?” 

‘“*Yes. Miss Day raises ’em, an’ she’s keeping one 
for us; and Allie and I have’most saved up money 
enough to buy him.” 

“Do tell !” 

“Yes. We've earned it doingthings when we could 
get time out of the factory. Mr. Meeker, at the 
market, bought all the dandelion we could cut when it 
first came, and all the mayflowers, and we weed in his 
strawberry beds. Mother won’t know anything avout 
it till we bring home the canary bird and surprise 
her.” 

*“You don’t say! Wal, you'll set store on him. Got 
a cage to put him in ?” 

‘Oh, yes. That’s what begun it. A lady gave 
mother a beautiful cage, and then Allie and I thought 
it up, what we could do. But here I stand talking, and 


I ought to be hurrying home to mother,” and Jeannie 
started off on arun as fast as her nimble feet could 
carry her. 

It was very little good that the Doctor’s prescription 


had to suffer many days before his lancet at last brought 
relief. 

‘*Well, now,” she said, with a troubled look, when 
his directions had been given and he was about to go, 
‘‘this is a great disappointment to me, thatI can’t go 
right to work again. I don’t see how I can lose any 
more time.” 

‘‘*Haste makes waste,’ you know, Sallie,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘ You would lose more time in using your 
finger too soon than in waiting patiently.” 

‘* But ’’—she hesitated. ‘* Well, then, Doctor, if you 
will be so good, I shall have to ask a favor of you, and 
tell you a little trouble I’m in.” 
‘*Let’s hear what it is,” 
again. 

‘*Well, it’s the rent-agent, He’s a 
dreadful hard man to get along with. Seems’s if he’s 
so overbearing an’ ha’sh. I owe a dollarand a balf on 
last month, and now here is this month going on too. 
There ain’t a day but he comes round talking ugly and 
threat’ning.” 

Jeannie and Alice came and stood by their mother’s 
side, with pained faces. 

‘““Why, I could have paid it easy enough,” she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘if it hadn’t been for this finger—bein’ idle 
with it so long; an’ I’m sure he know it, too. But 
they say he’d be glad to get me out of these rooms and 


he said, sitting down 


Sam Grind 


have in those cousins of his—Haines’s folks, that come 
a while ago—and just now it happens so bad that I 
haven’t a little money laid up; for it took all we’d put 
by, Susie and me, to fit her out good and respectable 
when she went away, aud there hasn’t been time yit to 
git started into savin’ ag’in. The children here,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Green, looking at them kindly, ‘‘ don’t get 
paid much at the factory; it’s only lizht work they can 
do. But now, Doctor, I thought if you’d be willing to 
speak a word for me to Mr. Grind, maybe it’d kinder 
shame him out o’ bein’ so hateful to Ido dread 
his comin’round and talkin’ worse’n pizen. ‘Why,’ 
says he, this mornin’’’—she glanced at her children, 
‘Well, ’tain’t no matter what he said,” she concluded, 
abruptly. ‘*’Tain’t worth tellin’.” 
‘*T’ll see him,” said the Doctor. 
‘““No; wait, Doctor! Mother, don’t!” exclaimed the 
little girls anxiously. They had not uttered a word 
while their mother had been speaking, but had listened, 
their hearts in their faces, and their looks had taken 
counsel together. They went quickly out of the room 
for a moment, and came back each with a small box in 
her hand, which was eagerly emptied of its contents— 
small silver pieces and a quantity of pennies—into their 
mother’s lap. 

‘* There’s a dollar and a half, mother,” said Jeannie. 
«* It’s Allie’s and mine; and you take it and pay the rent.” 

‘“* Why—what?” asked the widow, wondering. 

‘*We've earned it,” Alice said, earnestly, ** doing 
things out of the factory hours when we could.” 

‘““We'’ve been saving it up ever so long,” added 
Jeannie; ‘‘ever since you had your cage.” 

‘“*We was going to buy you a canary bird with it, to 
put into the cage. Miss Day’s been keeping one for 
us.” 

‘* But we want you to give this money to Mr. Grind. 
We don’t want him coming here to say ugly things to 
you,” said Jeannie, flushing, her eyes filling with in- 
dignant tears. 

‘* And we don’t want you to beg mother off, Doctor,’ 
earnestly continued Alice. ‘This will pay for last 
month, and all of us together shall do well enough for 
this one; shan’t we, mother?” 


‘*Good girls!” said the Doctor heartily. 


tle women!” 

Mrs. Green smiled, but she wiped the tears from her 
eyes. ‘* Now I'll tell you what it was Sam said to me 
this morning,” she began. ‘‘I see into it now, an’ I 
couldnt before. Says he, ‘ Folks that can git fancy 
gold cages to hang up in their front wizders, an’ buy 
singin’ birds to put in ’em, orto pay the'r debts first.’ 
‘Why, Mr. Grind,’ says I, ‘the cage was a present to 
me; and as for siugin’ birds, I never had one, and I 
don’t exp: ct to.’ And says he, ‘Don’t tellme! My 
girl wanted one that Hepsy Day’s been raisin’, an’ 
Hepsy told her she couldn’t have it, ’cause ’twas be- 
spoke for you. That looks as thongh you expected to.’ 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘it’s the first I ever heerd of it;’ but he 
wouldn’t stay to hear another word, and he whipped 
up an’ rode off scowlin’.”” She rose quickly and threw 
open the door of her little sitting room. ‘* Now, Doc- 
tor, won’t you just please to look here?” she said. He 
came and saw where, at the window, between the sim- 
ple muslin curtains, a gilded cage hung above the 
stand of the widow’s cherished house-plants. ‘ That’s 
it,” she said, ‘‘and it’s anotion of the children’s hang- 
in’ itthere. Miss Howe gave it to me. Her bird was 
dead, and she was movin’, and didn’t want the bother 
of it. She said if I hadn’t any use for it myself, may- 
be, it was so pretty I might sell it for something: an’ 
I was for wrappin’ it up an’ puttin’ it away to keep it 
nice ; but no, the children wanted it where they could 


me. 
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His surmises were right, and Mrs. Green 
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u’ the begonys—they kinder set one ‘nother off. 
Well, we come in here evenin’s when the work is done, 
an’ set an’ rest a spell; and if we like to see it there I 
don’t see why not ; don’t hurt nobody?” 

‘No, indeed,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ Let it hang there, 
Sallie; it’s just the place for it.” 

‘* We haven’t got to ask Mr. Grind’s leave anyhow, 
have we?" whispered Alice to her sister. 

‘*No; but we didn’t think he was the bird we was 
working for,’’ laughed Jeannie. 

‘““ Well, then,” said the Doctor, going, ‘‘there’s no 
message, I suppose, I am to take to Mr. Grind.” 

‘*No, Doctor,’’ the widow replied, *‘there isn’t, I 
thank you. I donno as I’d go so fur’s to tell him ’t I'd 
ruther have my two good children than all the money 
he’s got salted down; but it’s a comfort to think it 
anyways.” 

After supper the next evening, in the fading twi- 
light, the little family were gathered as was their wont 
in the cool stillness of the front room. 

‘* Never mind,” the mother was saying, in continua- 
tion of some talk they had had, ‘‘ our ship’ll be coming 
in one of these days, and we’ll have a canary in that 
cage yet.” 

** Sw-e-et !” 
the window. 

‘* What's that!” exclaimed Mrs. Green. ‘ There’s 
some bird there—got in ’mongst them plants!” It 
was nearly dark. All was indistinct. They paused, 
wondering. 

** Sw-e-et ! 


piped a small voice in the direction of 


We-e-et !” 

‘““There is a bird there! Git a candle, children, 
quick.” ; 

And hardly had the light shone into the room when 
low, long-drawn, liquid notes preluded, and then came 
a full burst of melody. 

‘“*Mother Green,”’ cried out Jeannie, 
‘that’s him! that’s the Doctor’s canary! 
very one I've been telling you about! 
cage—and the Doctor’s put him there!” 

Sure enough; so he had. 


excitedly, 
It’s the 
It’s in our 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 


TREES, GOOD AND BAD. 
By THE REV. JOHN TEAL, OF GERMANTOWN, PA. 

* And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree tbat is in Le- 
banon, even uato the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” 
i Kingsiv., 33. 

HE man of whom this is said was the wisest man 

of his time. And the reason of his being so was 
that when he was quite young, and had just been made 
King over Israel, he asked the Lord to make him wise. 
The Lord was pleased with this request, and not only 
gave him wisdom, but great riches and honor. 

Now this king had a way of going about with his 
eyes open, as we sometimes say. Although he lived 
in a beautiful palace, he used to go out into the gar- 
dens, and fields, and forests, and everywhere he found 
many things that interested him. He had a habit of 
looking at them so closely and carefully, that when he 
got back to the palace he could tell those who lived 
there with him a great many things about trees and 
flowers and birds and beasts and insects, which they 
did not know before, and which many ef them would 
never have found out for themselves. 

I am sure we would all be glad to know what he said 
about the trees; but his words on this interesting sub- 
ject have not come down to us. If they were ever 
written out, the writing has been lost. Weare merely 
told in the text that he spoke of all that grew in that 
part of the world, from the giant cedars on Mount 
Lebanon down to the hyssop, whatever that may have 
been. It is thought by some that Solomon had refer- 
ence to the caper-plant, which grows in dry and rocky 
places, and on walls, producing fruit the size ofa wal- 
nut, which the Arabs call mountain pepper. 

Solomon’s way of reading nature’s book was a very 
good one. We ought to read the Bible in the same 
way: with close attention and earnest thought, so that 
nothing important may escape our notice, and that 
none of its precious lessons may be lost. 

Now the Bible compares men to trees: good men to 
good trees and bad men to corrupt trees. David says 
that a good man is like a fruit-tree, planted by the 
channels of water, and yielding fruit in its season. In 
the 92d Psalm it is said that the righteous shall flour- 
ish like the palm tree, and shall grow like a cedar in 
Lebanon. Isaiah speaks of those whom the Lord has 
redeemed as ‘trees of righteousness; the planting of 
the Lord.” In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus likens 
bad men to corrupt trees that bear evil fruit. And 
Jude compares the wicked to trees that have been 
plucked up by the roots, and the fruit of which has 
withered. Ifyou have ever walked through a large 
forest, you have discovered that there are a great many 
different kinds of trees. And these different kinds of 
trees suggest the differences that we see in men. They 
may be said to represent character, 





There is the elder, for example. You see it growing 
along the fences. It looks like quite a strong tree 
when it grows large; but when you cut through the 
trunk, or stalk, you find that itis hollow. You would 
hardly want to take it for a cane and lean your weight 
upon it if you were lame. It would be very apt to 
break and give you a fall. Now, menor boys whoare 
not controlled by principle are like these elder trees. 
You can’t depend upon them. They are unreliable. 
They may look well, but it will not do to trust them. 
There is a hollow spot in their character, like the hol- 
low heart of the elder tree. 

Sometimes, when you go out for a walk in the coun- 
try, you come to a little stream of water; and along its 
banks you find perhaps a great many bushes or trees 
with slender yellow twigs. We call them willows. If 
you take one of these twigs in your hand, even quite a 
large one, you find that it yields to your slightest 
touch. You can bend and twist it with perfect 
And some bogs are like these willow twigs. They are 
pliant. They are easily turned aside from the right 
path. They yield to very slight temptation. It is 
hard for them to say No! when sinners entice them, 
and to stand up for the truth in the face of opposition. 
We say of such boys that they have no moral strength, 
no backbone. They are like willow twigs. 

One variety of the trees that line the sidewalks in 
some of our cities is called the ailanthus. It is a native 
of China, I believe, but has been transplanted from its 
far-off Eastern home into England and Scotland and 
America. Some people admireit; but if the blossoms 
of the ailanthus are as disagreeable to you as they are 
to me, you would rather go out of your way a block or 
two than to get the strong, sickening odor. Let me 
tell you who these ailanthus trees in the time of blos- 
soms remind me of. They make me think of boys who 
have formed filthy and disgusting habits; of those who 
defile their mouths and soil their lips with the juice of 
tobacco, or with strong drink; or who smoke poor 
cigars or dirty pipes until they become offensive to 
people who are neat and clean; or who use foul and 
profane words, the unmistakable index of a bad heart. 
I hope that no lad who reads this will consent to be- 
come a moral ailanthus. 

Then, away off in that Eastern world from which the 
ailanthus comes, there grows another tree of which 
you have all read, of which you may have read some 
things that are not true. It does not grow in China, 
but to the south of it, in the Sunda and Philippine Isl- 
ands. It is called the upas-tree. Upas is the Malay 
word for poison. From the juice of this tree the Ma- 
lays prepare a poison in which they dip the points o¢ 
heir arrows. A wound inflicted by one of these poi 
soned arrows is generally fatal. 

The story of a poison valley in the island of Java, 
into which it is dangerous to venture because of the 
odor of the upas-tree, is a mere fable. There is a nar- 
row valley in Java in which neither animal nor vegeta- 
ble life can subsist; but this is owing tu great quanti- 
ties of carbonic acid gas constantly escaping from the 
earth, the presence of which is as fatal to the upas-tree 
as to any other. The real upas, with its poisonous 
juice, may be said to represent evil men and bad boys, 
whose influence is hurtful and poisonous. Solomon 
warns us against them in the Book of Proverbs. He 
says: ‘* Walk not thou in the way withthem. Refrain 
thy foot from their path.” We ought to avoid them as 
we would the upas-trees if they really gave out a poi- 
sonons and deadly odor. 

But there are other trees which represent characters 
ofa nobler sort. I want to speak of two or three of 
these. 

Did you ever sail up the Hudson in tbe day time? 
If so you may have noticed, at many points, a dark 
evergreen tree with a handsome, cone-shaped top. It 
is commonly called the cedar, though I believe its 
right name is the fir. Now these fir trees often grow 
in clusters, sometimes many acres in extent. And one 
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‘ peculiarity that they have is that of growing on rough 


and rocky ledges where there is very little soil. One 
would think that the barrenness of many of these 
places would discourage any tree. Butitis just here 
that the fir tree grows in the greatest profusion and 
perfection. God has made them, it would seem, on 
purpose to adorn and beautify these waste places. I 
remember once conversing with a couple of bright 
young Englishmen on the deck of a Hudson River 
steamboat, who could hardly be convinced that the 
beautiful and shapely fir trees that we saw on a rocky 
ledge on the west bank, not far above Newburgh, were 
just as God made them grow. They supposed that 
some one had trimmed and cultivated them. Do you 
not know some people who are like these fir—some 
who live in plain homes, whose life is very lowly, who 
make no noise in the world, whose lot is a hard one, 
but who so adorn the humble home, and cheer and 
bless the lives that are being lived around them, that 
you cannot help feeling, somehow, that God put them 
where they are for that very purpose? They beautify 








Vor. XXII. No. 3. 
and brighten what would otherwise be a barren waste. 
Remember that however obscure your life may be, 
you can make it beautiful with the beauty of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and can help to make some home that 
would otherwise be bald and unattractive a bright 
and happy place. 

How many little hands have been busy this fall 
gathering the golden, or russet, or bright red products 
of the apple orchards? The apple tree may not be 
very graceful or grand, but it has a peculiar beauty to 
our eyes, because of its usefulness. All through the 
long winter we rejoice in its fruit. And I know a 
good many homely people, who dress plainly, and who 
make no show in the world, but whose kindness of 
heart, and willingness to help others, and daily en- 
deavor to make themselves useful, give a beauty to 
their life which is greatly to be preferred to the short- 
lived beauty of a pretty face. We forget how plain 
they are. They come to look handsome to us. The 
beauty of the soul shines out in their features, and 
makes the most rugged face beautiful. 

My time is up, I fear, but there is one other tree that 
I want to speak of. I meanthe oak. What a sturdy, 
vigorous tree itis! You can depend upon it, from the 
stout trunk down to thesmallest branch. The lame 
man may lean with confidence upon his staff of oak. 
When the oak tree grows, as it often does on the 
bleak hill-side, the rude winds only make it take deeper 
root. It is a good representative of a type of manhood 
that we love to meet. Wespeak of men who have ‘‘a 
heart of oak.” We mean those men who can be de- 
pended on, who are true to their principles, loyal to 
their convictions of duty, bole and firm in their defense 
of the right, steady and persistent in advocating what 


they believe to be truth; men who never desert a 
friend in his hour of need or prove false to any 
trust 


A little English bcy was left by his father at the 
main entrance to the Bank of England one morning, 
with orders to remain there until his father came out. 
But the latter, being detained longer than he anticipated, 
forgot his boy and passed out by another door. He 
did not thick about him until late in the afternoon; but 
he said to a friend that he knew just where to look for 
the child. He was sure that the little fellow had 
obeyed orders. And sure enough, when they got to the 
entrance to the bank, there he was, tired and hungry, 
and wondering why father did not come, but with no 
thought of yielding to his weariness and of abandoning 
his post. That boy had in him the making of a man 
with a heart of oak. 

Which cf the trees that have been spoken of willyou 
take as your representative ? Will you be like the 
hollow-hearted elder, the pliant willow, the unsavory 
ailanthus, the poison upas, or will you try to be like 
the modest fir tree, which gladdens the waste places 
of earth, or the apple, which commends itself by its 
fruitfulness, or the oak, deep-rooted and sturdy, and 
sound of heart ? 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


fF HIS is one of the days when I am very sorry for 

the girls and boys, and the grown people too, who 
live in the South, where there is no snow norice. We 
had such a magnificent snow-storm a few days ago that 
all the bare, brown earth and everything unsightly 
was covered up, and then a gentle mist and rain came 
which froze on everything it enveloped, and for two 
days we have seen the trees and shrubs, and every 
other thing the ice could cling to, glistening as if they 
were made of glass. Now the sun is shining over it 
all with such power that the brilliant scene cannot last 
long; but I have never seen anything so magnificent 
as it is now. 

WALTHAM, Mass., Dec. 31, 1880. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

{ have written to you once before, but I never heard any- 
thing about it, so I thought perbaps you didn’t get it. 

I bave a mocking bird named Robbie. He was my birthday 
present. He is a nice singer, but lately basn’t sung as much 
as usual. Does yours sing much now? I give him spiders, 
flies, and worms, and sometimes he has part of a cooked 
raisin. We used to give him tomato. pear or grapes. 

I hope you will count me as one of your nieces, and I hope 
you will write to me. 

I have a sister Neliie who is two years older than I am, who 
would like to be one of your nieces too. 

I guess this letter is long enough now, so I will wish you a 
happy New Year, and close. Your niece, ALICE L. B. 

My mocking bird does not sing any now. Heis 4 
very funny bird. He has lost his tail three times since 
last spring. Once he left it in one of my plants where 
he had been flying about. I give him spiders and flies 
when I can get them and meal worms too. For the 
last three weeks he has had nomeal worms, and I 
could get none for him anywhere near, so I asked 
your Uncle Perseverance to get me some in the city. 
When he came oome that night he said he forgot 
and left the package in the office. I wonder if he found 
them crawling all around when he went back, I must 
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Jax. 19, 1881. 


ask him. Yesterday when the mail came there was 
a beautiful looking little parcel all sealed up with 
sealing wax and directed to me in a very handsome 
business-like hand. It looked asif it were a small 
pasteboard box and had come from a jeweler’s. What 
delayed Christinas present ean this be? thought I, and 
all the children gathered about me to see it opened. It 
was a box, sure enough, but not such a pretty white 
or delicately colored box as jewelers use; and I began 
to doubt whether my present were going to be so fine 
as I at first thought. However, I opened it? and what 
was it? Only alot of meal worms. You may be sure 
there was some laughing at the joke we had played on 
ourselves. Your uncle had gone back to the city, and 
I suppose remembered the worms—perhaps they were 
crawling all over his desk, and he couldn’t help remem- 
bering them—and was kind enough to send them im- 
mediately. Remmie has enjoyed them to-day. My 
love to Nellie. 


WHITINSVILLE, Maass., Dec, 12, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Iam a little boy eight years old. I have read or hesrd the 
letters in your ** Writing Desk” for some time, and thought 
if you were willing, | would like to write to you. 

I go to school and study reading, writing, aritumetic. spell- 
ing and grammar. 

It is splendid sliding now, and I go sliding every day. Yes- 
terday I saw the men cut ice. I enjoyed watching them very 
muco, and think perhaps you wouid like to have me describe 
the process to you. 

First they plow it into squares about a foot and a half 
square, I should think. Then they sweep off the powdered 
ice made by plowing. After that they saw in every otber 
line made by the plow. The cakes of ice are then pusbed 
to the bank nearest the pond, where they are put on plat- 
forms with runners on them and pulled to the ice-house, 
Here they are taken by men with hooks and spikes and put 
in place. 

I belong to a Mission circle, and weare going to have a 
fair tois week Friday. Weare going to dress in costumes, 
and I am to be a Scotch Highlander. 

But my letter isso long, | am afraidit will be tiresome, so 
I wil) close. Your affectionate nephew, Cuas.8. T. 


Dear Aunt Patience; 

{ wrote mr brother Charlie's letter for him because he is 
left-bunded and finds it very hard to write with his rigbt 
hand. 

I think perhaps you would like to hear more about the 
fair. Weareto have three tables—a fancy table, a flower 
table. and acni'dren’stable. On the latter is to be a little 
girl in a woo ten shoe, with about two dozen dols we bave 
dressed, to represent the “old woman in thesboe.” Besides 
we are to have something like a grab bag, which we children 
do not know much about. Wedo know that everything in 
it is to be of the same value, so there is no element of gam- 
bling in it. 

Trfen we are to have refreshments besides. The proceeds 
of the fair are used by the Woman's Board of Missions. One 
thing part of the mooey has been used for In years past is to 
support a girl in a school in India. 

Yours respectfully, 


Now, Charley, I hope you will practice writing with 
your right hand. OnceI brcke my right arm and I 
learned to use my left. It is a great thing to be 
ambi-dextrous. I'm glad to hear about the mission 
work. I hopeyou had a good time at the fair and 
made all the money you expected. ButI don’t like a 
grab-bag nor anything like it, because although you 
may avoid gambling, it is something so near it that 
it seems to me better to avoid it altogether.. Thank 
you, Elisabeth, for writing for Charley, and for your 
own letter. 


ELISABETH G, T. 





CuIcaao, Il)., Dec. 31, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

[have not written to you fora longtime. I did not know 
that my letter was published until early in September, be- 
cause we were out of the city when it appeared. Une daya 
letter came from Switzerland and the writer sent some Swiss 
stamps, but did not sign kis name, so the only way | had of 
acknowledging it was to write to you. I want to thank bim 
for them. 

I bave 600 diffe rent stamps now. 

As there are no bills here, my father had a hill built for us 
in the back yard, It isa great success, 

I bave a sied that is all iron except the seat and runners. 
But the runners are steel, though. It has a red seat, and its 
name is Old Iron Sides. 

My birthday was on the 22d of December, so that I am ten 
years old now. 

I caught a trout about an’ inch and a half long and put it 
in our globe, and it is alive yet. 

[take “ Harper's Young People,’ and think it is the best 
paper published except “The Christian Union.” 

I hike the histories of Piz>rro, Vasco Ja Gama, Magellan and 
Marco Polo better than any other books I have read. 

I must stop now. 

NED P. 

Let me see! Didn’t something else happen on the 
224 of December? It must be fun to have a hill in 
your back yard, and it is a happy thing for you that 
you have a father who will do so much for your pleas- 
ure, Now, how are you going to give him his good 
time? Do you imagine papas and mammas don’t care 
for good times? Oh, yes, they do; and they depend 
upon their children a great deal for their good times— 
and it’s very sad when the children give them bad 
times instead of good times. 

The sender of the stamps will please take Ned’s 
thanks, and next time give him a chance to send per- 
sonal thanks, Why, already this new year I havea 


Yours very truly, 








letter just signed L. F. It’s beautifully written, and 
tells some interesting things; but who ever heard of 
an aunt’s having a niece with no name but L. F.! 

CANANDAIGUA, Jan. 1, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I did not think when I wrote to you last summer that an 
other year would commence b+fore I wrote again. But do 
not think I bave lost any interest in the Letter Box; for I 
always read that as soon as I get my chance at The Christian 
Union: and I like my new cousins very much. The summer 
vacation and the Fall term of school passed very auickly—I 
suppose because I wasso very busy. During most of the 
summer I kept house while my mother and sister were away. 
Papa and I formed a select reading club. We read the “Con- 
quest of Granada,” by Irving, and enjoyed it very much, as 
we had read the *“ Albambra”’ only a short time before, I 
think the “Alhambra” is one of the most b:autifully written 
books I have ever read. We also read “ Old Curiosity Shop” 
aod “ Woodstock.” When school commenced I did not have 
much time for reading, as my studies gave me about all 1 
could do. I began the ‘“‘Anabasis”’ last term, and like it very 
well—better than the Greek prose I had to take withit. My 
otber studies were plane geometry and Cicero, with prose 
composition. We use the Roman pronunciation in Latin. I 
think it sounds so much better than the other. I wonder 
what bas become of the Greek class that one of the cousins 
wrote about some time ago, I should like to hear from it. 
We bad nice skating here at Toanksgiviog, and it has been 
cold most of the time since—almost too cold for the last few 
days, when the mercury bas kept close to zero. Thursday 
morning it was ten below; but I bear we did not have the 
coldest of it. It is growing late, and I must close. I should 
like so much to hear from you again. If it is too late to wish 
you a happy New Year, I wi:l wish you good-night, hoping 
that yours bas been as pleasant as mine. With lovefrom one 
of your old nieces, SATIE 8. 

We are very glad youdo not forget us—and sure 
enough, where is that Greek class! Wasn't there a 
promise that we should hear more about it? 

Now let me tell you something, boys and girls. 
When your father and mother are sitting quietly by the 
fire, just take Satie’s letter and show it to them. See 
if they won’t start such a select reading club in your 
home. If they can’t, try it among yourselves. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Nov. 14, 1880, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I sbould like very much to be one of your nieces, as I have 
not seen any letters from Montclair, and I believe you visit 
here sometimes. I think it isa very pretty place. 

I go to school and study reading, spelling, geography, 
arithmetic and history. I like to go very much. I take 
music /essons on the piano. 

Papa takes The Chris'ian Union, and I read the children’s 
letters; and as I was reading tne letter about those three lit- 
tle boys in California, | remen.bered that I had some Sun- 
duy-school papers that I sabould like to send them. Jam ten 
years old, and have three brothers, one tbat is one year old, 
another four, and another eight. 

I have been coaxing mamma to take me to see you. 

Your loving niece, BERTHA D. 8. 


Well! well! have you seen some very kind-looking 
old lady that you suspected was your Aunt Patience? 
I wish you would come and see me. I have sent your 
papers to the little boys, andI do not doubt they are 
very happy that a little girl so far away was so kind. 


NEw HAVEN, Jan. 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Thank you very much for the lovely New Year's card. I 
have been meaning to wri'e to you for along time totell you 
about my turtles. Ihave five of them. We caught two in 
Lake Whitney, which we named Doctor and Whitney. My 
cousin found one wandering on the sidewalk which we 
named Cupid. Papa bought one which we called Turty, and 
another traveled all the way to me from the Maumee river 
in alittlebox. Its name is Maumee. They livein a glass dish 
witha great many sbellsand stones in it, and they seem very 
happy. though they sleep almost all the time. 


Your little niece, BERTHA. 


It is all right for a turtle to feel happy when it does 
nothing much but sleep, but boys and girls must be 
wide awake to be happy. What do you give your pets 
to eat? and are they all the same kind of turtle? 


DALLAS, Tex., Dec. 27, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been intending to write to you fora longtime. I 
sbould like very much to be one of your nieces. I am thir- 
teen years old, and have lately moved from New England to 
thissouthern country. The weather has been delightful here 
until within a few days, and as warm as June’; but for all 
that Iwould rather bave New England ice and snow, and 
shall always callthat my home. Dallas isa growing city of 
twenty thousand ‘nbabitants. Cotton is the chief business 
and they say that during the months of September, October, 
and November you hear notbing but “ cotton,” ** cotton,” 
“cotton.”’ There are no free schools here except for three 
mouths in the year. 

There are two colleges here and a convent. I am thinking 
of going to the conveut, I shall study Latin and algebra, and 
I don’t know what else. 

I have two very funny little brothers five and three years 
old. When we first came here they began counting the ne- 
groes, but have given that uplong ago. One day mamma 
heard the oldest saying, ‘‘ Robbie, some day we must take 
some poison; then we will go rigbt up to heaven and have 
just tbe nicest time.’’ Christmas is the great day of the year 
bere, and is celebrated like we do the Fourth of July. 

We do not have nearly as much twilight here as we do 
north. I have read * the nearer the equator, the more perpen- 
dicular the raysof the sun fall, the less theirjrefraction,”’ but 
I do not understand it, and [ wishit might be explained more 
fully. Papa bas taken The Christian Union ever since it was 
publisbed, and thinks he could not get along withoutit. I 
wish you and ail my cousios a happy New Year. LvE. 


Ah! here is one of the very people I said I was sorry 





for; but; oh the whole, since she has had the pleasur: 


of tie North, I am glad she has now a chance to see - 


the different life of the South for a little while. She 
gives us another question for the Professor. I am 
afraid his feelings have been hurt, we have crowded 
him out so long, and we shall have to be considerate 
of him in future. Meantime can’t som of our astro- 
nomy class explain the phenomenon Lue describes? 


PLAINFIELD, New Jersey, Jan. 5, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received your beautiful card to-day and wish to thank you 
for it. 

Grandma has taken The Christian Union for several years, 
and we alllike itso much. I wish it would bave the“ Pro 
fessor’s Chair” in it again. In school I have taken some new 
studies and also dropped some. I bave taken up Latin and 
natural philosopby, and like both very much. 

We have one exercise { like very much, that is Thursday 
morning recitations; each one recites some pretty little piece 
they have seen during the week. Mine for to-morrow is: 
“We live in deeds—not years ; in thoughts—not breaths ; in 
feelings—not in tigures on a dial; we should count time by 
beartthrobs. Me most lives who thinks most, feels the no 
blest, acts the best.” 

1 bad a very merry Christmas, and though it is rather 
late, I wish you a bappy New Year. 

Your loving niece, NETTIE F, 

You have improved very much in your writing since 
you wrote last. I think you were interested in as- 
tronomy then. Your selection is a very good one. 
Measured in that way, many young people are older 
than some aged people. Remember, dear, that such a 
sentiment simply learned for repetition is almost use- 
less, but if you think of it, and try to fill each day 
with great thoughts, noble feelings, and good acts, it 
will do you more good than if the words were golden 
coins. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


It is vacation, and I thought I would like to write you a let- 
ter. I have never written to you before. Our school closed 
last Tuesday. I like to go to school very much; the hours 
are from nine uatil two o'clock. Iam studying grammar, 
arithmetic and geograpby with reading and speiling. I hke 
very much to read the letters in The Curistian Union. [am 
nine and a half years old. We bad a Christmas tree this year 
I gota velocipede. I have a little baby brother one year old 
Dec. 21st. His name is Willie, and he is the sweetest baby in 
the world. As my letter is getting too long, I will leave off 
here. Your loving nephew, RUSSELL K. M 


Couldn’t you print mea letter with your own little 
fingers? I am sure you can if you can ride a veloci- 
pede. That looks very hard to me, and if I see one 
coming on the sidewalk I always jump out of the way, 
for I feel sure I shall be run over. How fortunate you 
are to have that sweet baby in your home! He was 
almost a Christmas present, wasn’t he? Look right 
into his two eyes and tell him I send him two kisses, 
and then put one on each cheek. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


DIAMOND. 
1. A consonant. 
To speak falsely. 
To burn with unsteady light. 
. A precious stone. 
Vast. 
The close or conclusion 
A consopant. 
WORD SQUARE, 
. A young tree or bush. 
A measure of land in Mexico. 
. To humble. 
The extremity of a thing. 
. Made of wood. M.A. J. 
HALF-SQUARE. 
1. To censure. 
2. Imperfect. 
3. Distressing. 
4. A French measure. 
5. A pronoun. 
6. A letter. 


ASM wN 


a 


LUNAR CAUSTIC. 
CONDENSED PROPER NAMES, 

In each case, by using one other letter of the alpbabet, 
with one or more repetitions, expand the following into 
Scripture names of persons or plac s: 

1. bn. 2. rrt. 3. ms. 4 Ndb. 5. sib. 6. Nmn. 7%. Honih. 
8. rbi. 9. Pdorm. 10. Cnn. 11. Bim. 12. ebi. 13. Smri. 14- 
Gdr. 15. dmb. 16. Mgdl. 17. Giti. 18. rm. 19. Boh. 20° 
Rmb. FRANK May. 

BIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLES, 
I. 

A celebrated painter. He was born in London, and died 
there atthe age of seventy. While a child his drawings at 
tracted much attention, and he became the best arimal 
painter of bistime. Henever married. He was buried in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

IT. 

An eminent English philosopher and Lord Chancellor. He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, at the age of twelve. His 
most popular work is bis ‘‘ Eesays.’’ The latter part of bis 
life was passed in disgrace. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 29. 
An Easy Enigma.—A merry Christmas to all the dear, kind young 
nieces and nephews. 
Biographical Pusele.—Johann Sebastian Bach 
Charade.—Peerless 
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Farm and Garden, 


THE AMATEUR FARMER. 


1 dreamt of a beautiful time 
When the world shail happy be; 
When the elepbants and byenas 
Shall! blossom on evers tree; 
Wheo tamarinds and potatoes 
Soall cease their dreadful roar; 
W hen turnip-trees shail blossom 
In the gurden for ever more. 


I dreamt of a great republic 
When tne people shall all go West, 
Sow plums and reap tomatoes 
In the land they love the best; 
Wobep pig iron and molasses 
Shall bioom on every hbiil, 
Ard cbickeus low in the barnyard, 
While gooseberries toil at the mill. 


i'm weary of seeing the cabbage 
Haodie the rake and toe hoe; 
I'm weary cf wa'cbing and waitirg 
For tne grassbopper bush to grow; 
I long for the time when spinach 
Shall cope with breadand mik; 
When bens sbail lay potatoes, 
And horses spio raw silk. 


Ob! sweet were the vanished bours 
When I wandered down the gien, 

And wreathed my brow with tomatoes, 
Or plucked tbe ripened hen; 

W nen the donkey twined up the trellis, 
And the cucumber chirped in the grass; 

And the sweet potato whisth d 
To its mame in the mountain pass. 


But gone are the days of childhood, 
And mannood’s dreams are mine; 

Yet l lung for the bvy-vone bours, 
Astsit ‘neath this Turkish vise. 

Oo! wreathe your biossoms about me, 
And sootue my aching breast; 

W bile gooseberry plaintively warbles 
And luils me ioto rest.—[lribune. 








IMPROVEMENTS OF FARMERS. 

So much is said and done for the ad 
Vancement of agriculture in its inor- 
ganic aspect, and also in the improve 
ment of the yarious breeds of domestic 
animals, that we are apt to overlook tne 
status of the agriculturist himself, 
through whem, willingly or unwilling- 
ly, these advauces aud improvemenis 
bave to be mude. The position of the 
sons of the soilin every portion of the 
Old World since the Roman cong Jest 
bas been so iguoble that tuey bave:r ard- 
ly been accorded any rights which the 
other clas-es we:e bound to respect, and 
it was only after the settlement of this 
country that the actual farm laborer 
was able to enter upon his own land, 
and the higher idea uf property, of ex- 
clusive right aud ownership was allowed 
to exalt bis conceptions, The early set- 
tlers, notwithstaudiug their severe pri- 
vatious aud Ganvgers, were happy iv 
felling trees aud cleariug forests to build 
their houses and make their farms, for 
they were creating bomes and property 
which would descend to their children, 
and knew no other laudlord than the 
government, whore rent, in the shape of 
tuxes, was suv light and necessary to the 
geueral weifare that it was cheerfully 
borue. Socie:y was not compored here. 
as in the clder scttled count: ies, of grea: 
and wealthy persons who possessed 
everything, and of a herd of people wbhvu 
possessed nothing. All were auimated 
with the spirit of an industry uulettered 
and unrestrained, because eacb person 
worked for himself, and the farmers 
were the rulivg class, as they were the 
Most numerous and the importance ol 


their avocation to the whole community 


was realized. 

As the country increased in popula- 
tion and wealth, commerce, mauufac- 
tures aud the arts and professions began 
to come tothe front and the farmer to 
retire to the background. The high of- 
fices of siate, the Representative 
and Senate chambers wre no longer 
filled from the agricultural rauks, and 
it s~emed as if the class whose work un- 
derlaid the whole fabric of the republic 
was to to be relegated to the same posi- 
tion tbeir co-laborers in the Oid World 
occupied. But, happily, that great en- 
nobler, the common school, in conjunc- 
tion with those bigher seminaries cailed 
colleges, was accessible to farmers’ sone, 
and the the latter were enabled to retain 
some of the advantages their fathers had 
gaived, and iu this more recent period 
achools especially fitted for their own 
instruct'on have been chartered by the 
general government incunnectiou witb 
every State in the Union. Farming asa 
business has become profitable in all its 





departments, and there is hope that the 
decadence of the farmer in his social, 
educational, political and monetary sur- 
roundings has creased, and that he is 
again to come to the front, breast to 
breast with the other prominent classes 
upon whom the prosperity of the coun- 
try depends. 

After the five or six years of depres- 


siou in all business interests, we have 
siarted again as a nation at an unex- 


ampled rate of speed on the rvad to af- 
fluence; we have resumed specie pay- 
mens, our exchequer is filled with gcld 
poured in from abroad, everybody is 
happy and hopeful who cau and does 
work, and yet few perceive how much 
ot this enbanced situation is owing to 
the products of the soil aud tbe labor of 
the farmers—how the gold we receive 
trom England and the Continental na- 
tious is in payment for the wheat, corn, 
beet and other results of the toil of the six 
miilions Of men and their families who 
constitute the gréatsubsiratum of there 
public. Few realize the importance of the 
labors of these men and of the beCessity 
of,their being educated for their business 
so as to compete successfully with the 
cheap labor of the Old World, or else 
there would no longer be the objections 
continuany to be fuught down, even in 
enlightened Massachusetts and New 
Kngland geueraily, to tue maintenance 
of scnools for their especial instruction 
—measures which aluue in Germany, 
Frauce, and Europe generally, have en 

ubled tLose goveruments to possess a 
body of soil cultivaiors w can scien 

tifically and profitably turnish tood for 
their home consumption from theirs 
worn and impoverished svils. 

The very improvements themselves in 
agriculture tosteled, aud in Many Cases 
fathered by outside persons, with the 
int: oduction of pew aud valuable breeds 
of cattle, bave, in cunnection with agri- 
cultural jourvals aud gatherings, greatly 
assisted in the growth of the farming 
commuuity iu intelligence, wealtu, bet- 
ter style of liviug and dress, more so- 
ciabilliy and a wider horizon of am- 
bition. No person of ordinary characters 
cau give his attention to the more sys- 
tematic aud scientific modes of cultivat- 
iog the soil without an increased iuter- 
est in tbe pursuit of general kuowledge 
counected with bis calling. No owner 
apd breeder of expensive stock but 
mends bis ways andsubstitutes neatness 
tor di-order and dirt, regularity for 
irregularity, and hag bis miud enlarged 
because the unwouted expenditure of 
capital necessarily begets tue impetus to 
muke ail the surroundings suitable to a 
protit therefrom, and Cousequently the 
animals ure treated teuderly, kept clean- 
ly, fed properly, aud thus care and 
attention soon extend to the whole 
farm. 

Itisn’ta great many years since my 
herd of Jerseys were received at Tokup 
Farin through a chorus of jeers en route, 
apd a shorter period since ‘be success 
of my efforts in the State Board of Ag- 
riculture to prohibit the thirty-one 
county societies from bestowing pre- 
miums on grade bulls, seemed t0 
threaten a dissolution of social farm life, 
and one would think from the dehates 
on the subject at the clubs and aunual 
meetings of these societies that a great 
blow bad been aimed at the agricultural 
prosperity of the State. But the intro- 
duciion of Jerseys here and elsewhere 
bas led to much greater care in the 
dairy, in the farm audin the stables than 
theretofore known, except in special in- 
stances. Butter-making has been lifted 
into a science, and the use of thorough- 
bred bulls, now generally established, 
bas enhanced the value of our ordinary 
dairy and working and beef cattle from 
one-third to one-half more than they 
would otherwise have been worth, 

Better than all this, the farmers them- 
selves have grown in mental stature, 
realized the benefit of these and corre- 
sponding advances, and carried their 
families along with them; the discus- 
siovs at our farmers’ clubs have ceased 
to be like those of a camp-meeting, the 
venting of mere personal experiences, 
but deal with principlesand established 
facis. The necessary care given to the 
cattle and the farm has extended in- 
doors; the kitchen has ceused—though 
there are too many exceptions—to be the 
general drawing-room, pork is no longer 
king in the larder, pies have in some 





measure decreased, the girls’ complex- 
ions bave been improved with their 
manners and babits, and the boys have 
ceased, in many cases at least, to be 
gross in their ways and unconcerned 
about their calling. Svorn as we may 
the “alm ghty dollar,” that reigns with 
no more supreme sway on this side of 
the Atlantic than the other, it isa great 
educator, and the man or woman who, 
by honest labor, is steadily earning a 
support and a little over, is not only 
happy and contented, but alive to in- 
vestments and increase of capital and 
its profitable use. We may laud the 
parsimony and thrift of the French 
peasants who, in the moment of peril to 
their count) y, rescued her by their sav- 
ings, but the very qualities which 
brought about this result have kept 
them in gross ignorance and poverty, 
and allowed their intelligence to be 
stunted an® their conditionto be nota 
whit better than that of tbe serfs of the 
Middle Ages. Much better to spend 
reasonably a portion of tbeir earnings, 
educate therewith their children, im- 
prove their farms, make money out of 
mouey, as do our wide-awake farmers, 
and thus become not only intelligent 
cultivators, but multiply the chances of 
their children to asceud in the social 
scale and stand on an equality with tbe 
best. 

Our farmers have yet much to learn, 
but education of the proper sort is be- 
ing forced upon them, and what with 
the facilities of book-learning at school, 
money-making by new processes of 
grain culcure and dairying, by exports 
of cattle, sheep and all grain products 
aud otber means coustantly opening, it 
will be the coming farmer’s own faultif 
he is not in all respects on a par with bis 
fellows of whatever trade. Farming 
has ceased to be a mere monkish em- 
ployment for persons secluded from 
their fellows, but has become one of the 
open and constantly improving indus- 
(ries, aud he will succeed best in it who 
adds brains to his handiwork.—{Rural 
New Yorker. 








Wiil The Christian Union be so kind as to 
give a aubscriber the best recipe fog keeping 
salt butter packed in tubs, so asto retain its 


oid flavor as lung as possible? 
BROOKLYN. 


The important points are: Have 
everythiug right from the beginning, 
the milking of the cow, pails clean and 
sweet, aud milk thesame. Allow of no 
impurities, even taints. These may be 
old points, but they cannot be too often 
empbasized; any impurity, because of 
uncileanliness or carelessness,foilows the 
milk iuto the butter. This may be the 
solution of the mystery why adjoining 


dairies do not produce equally good; 
butter, all things else being equal, and | 


tbeir cows only divided by a fence. 
Then in the making have the butter well 
treed from milk, yet not so much 80 as 
to become siicky; have the oak pails 
weil washed; cover the butter with 
coarse salt for one-quarter of an inch, 
which will eventually form a brine, or 
cover with cloth and salt over tais, and 
keepin a cool place and the air ex- 
cluded. 

Another recipe recommended is the 
following: To every twenty pounds of 
butter use three pounds of salt, one of 
loaf sugar, quarter pound of pulverized 
saltpetre; mix, and putin alayer of but- 
ter about eight inches thick; theo 
sprinkle on a light covering of the 
above preparation alternately till the 
cask is full; keep air-tight; good fortwo 
or three years. 

The Tartars who supply Constanti- 
nople with butter, melt their butter in 
well giazed earthen pans at a heat not 
exceeding 180° Fahrenheit, in a water 
bath, and keep it heated, skimming from 
time to time until the butter becomes 
quite transparent,then pour off the clear 
into another vessel, and cool as quickly 
as possible by surrounding with cold 
water or ice; keep closeand cool. It is 
claimed that tuis kind of butter salted 
by our own methods will keep for years. 





WASTE IN MANURE. 


This occurs most frequently among 
farmers from tbe habit of throwing it 
out of a hole five or six feet high from 
the floor of the stable, and letting it lie 
in a heap against the outside. The rain 
from the roof of the barn falls on this 








and rapidly wasbes out much of the 
salts from it, the most evriching part of 
the manure. 

The best and most economical method 
of keeping aud applying manure from 
autumn till spring is to cart it out as 
fast as made and spread it broadcast on 
the ground for the succeeding crops, 
unless this ground bas so rapid a descent 
as to endanger its being washed off in 
case a rain or rapidly melting snow fol- 
lows after the ground is frozen so hard 
that the salts cannot be absorbed in 
the soil. 

Manure thus applied has a threefold 
advantage. First, it is handled but 
once, and this saves labor. Second, it 
warms the soil, protects it from the in- 
jury of winds and sun, and prepares it 
for earlier working the coming spring. 
Third, it saves all the virtue of the ma- 
nure forthe land and prevents waste. 
It is an erroneous notion that, thus ap- 
plied broadcast on the land during win- 
ter, the salts of manure leak through 
the soil and are thus lost, as any one 
may convince himself by digging into 
the ground into thespring, after remov- 
ing a spread of it thus applied. The 
covering is in reality so thin the salts 
rarely penetrate over two or three 
inches, and this only partially, which is 
usually not half so deep as the farmer 
turns up the soil with the plow in the 
spring. Thus the whole virtue of the 
manure is stored in the ground and 
placed exactly where it is wanted for 
the planted crops during their summer 
growth. 

On grass land, rye, and wheat, the 
advantage of this method of applying 
manure in autumn is still greater thaa 
during winter or spring, as it not only 
protects and increases the crops, but 
ripens them earlier, which latter alone 
is often of great advantage. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Broad St., New York. 
Produce Commission Merchants 


DEALERS IN 
Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESK, 
Apples, Beans, Hops, Corn, Woo!, Beeswax, Honev, 
Tallow, Lambs, Wild d Game, Dried Fruits, Pota 


toes, Sweet Poiatoe-, Cider hay [mney Rags, 
Onions, Tobacco, Map ’e Sugar, Ete., 


JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFREDE GS, PROPRIETOR 


JENNINGS WATER-CLOSt 


INKS URINALS be WASH: BASINS. ALL 











JENNIN 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


RAAr 
YORK 


NU FA CTURE 


NEW 7 BURLING SLIP 








For 1881 isan Elegant Book of 120 Paces, One 
Colored Flower P ate, by aud 600 lilustretions, 
with Descriptions of the best Flowers aud Vegetab! 
and Directious for grow ing, Only 10 cents. In English or 
German. If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cta, 
VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE Will tell how to yet and grow them. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For cents ia 
peper covers; $lin elegant cloth. In Gerntan or English. 
Vick’s JiMustrated Monthly Magazine— rs | 
Pages, 2 Colored aes in ev ren number end many fing 
Engravings. a 1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5. Speci 
— a r 10 cents ; 3 trial copies for 25 centa 
JAMES VICK, Rochester 


BUIST’S _ 
GARDEN SEEDS 


are always warranted » being exc lusively of _ own 
growth. Best for rane ‘Garde egy Best for the 
Merchant! BECAUSE RELIABLE! 

They never fail to produce the finest \ vegetables, and 
are planted in all parts of the world. The constant 
improvement and care in their growth, extending over a 
period of more than half a century, have b roucht Buist’s 
Seeds to a state of perfection and reliability second to none 

BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for isa! 
(i192 pages of useful information), mailed for 3c, stamp. 
Wholesale Price-Current for Merchants on application. 

ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itselt. “A” 
shows position ot ginenns 
reeled up. No brea | 
goenees very handy. Sold 
y Opticians. By mail 25cts 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, 
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Iusurance and Financial, 


—It is not strange that many persons who 
have moderate sums of money to invest are 
perplexed as to how, with the present high 
prices for railway stocks and bonds in the 
investment markets, they may make their 
investments so as to feel safe, and at the 
same time secure 2 fair rate of interest for 
their money. The present condition of the 
markets is not altogether a new one, al- 
though in some of its features it is unprece- 
dented. 

It is probable, bearing on this fact, that 
the ruling interest rates for money in this 
country will be lower for prime investments 
in the future than they have ever been be- 
fore, for reasons that seem clear after one 
has carefully considered the present finan- 
cial situation and contrasted it with that of 
the past. When specie payment was re- 
sumed two years ago, after a suspension of 
eighteen years, a new era of prosperity 
commenced. A not uncommon question is 
asked by many intelligent people: Why 
was resumption a signal for this prosperity? 
We may answer, as preliminary, that its 
success demonstrated equally our readiness 
and our ability to make a great change for 
the better. This ability was the result of 
years of preparation, which had finally, 
through stress of hard times and the econ- 
omy they enforced, secured the balance of 
trade with the world in our favor, and thus, 
through the necessary shipments of gold 
from abroad, assured us an abundance of 
sound specie money. Papermoney without 
a basis for its circulation is not sound 
money, but is speculative and problematical 
in its value; but gold, representing both 
intrinsic value and the measure of values 
the world over, is real. Specie payment, 
then, with the balance of trade in our favor, 
has resulted in supplying us with sound 
money and plenty of it; every paper dol- 
lar is now backed by a gold one. Let 
us see how this has increased our circu- 
lating medium. In 1879 we had, in round 
numbers, a little over eight hundred 
million dollars, altogether, in currency, 
based on nothing but credit. To-day we 
have twelve hundred millions, in specie and 
paper based on specie. The increase has 
resulted largely from importations of gold 
(for we have about two bundred and twenty 
million dollars more gold in the United 
States now than in 1879). Add to this the 
increase of bank circulation, and the issues 
of Government certificates representing gold 
and silver in the United States Treasury, 
with the new silver dollars that have been 
issued, and the increase above named is 
accounted for. This, it may be said, is tem- 
porary and does not argue in favor of a 
permanently low money market. The 
situation seems exceptional to us because it 
is new. We never had such a combination 
of harmonious conditions working together 
for our benefit before. But there are rea- 
sons for believing that the era of sound 
credits, of great crops, and consequently of 
large shipments of products to and of im- 
ports of gold from abroad will not prove a 
temporary one. Drawbacks, reactions and 
depressions will occur, yet the general ten- 
dency of our production, our commerce, 
and of our manufactures will be progress- 
ive toward an accumulation of wealth in 
this country and the consequent growth of 
our investment class. This all means a 
greater demand for good investments and 
lower rates of interest to the investor. 
This column will especially deal with rail- 
way properties as investments, and we have 
therefore written the above preparatory to 
a more intelligent consideration of such 
properties and their different classifications. 
The state of the stock and financial markets 
in Wall Street, during the three weeks of 
the new year, thus far, shows a continued 
scarcity of first-class investments, and an 
abundant supply of funds below the legal 
rate of six per cent. The best securities in 
the market, on the average, are ruling at 
such prices as to afford an income of not 
over five per cent. on the purchasé money, 
with the tendency still toward higher 
quotations. 

—The Toronto “‘ Globe,’’ in its financial 
review of the past year, has the following 
respecting insurance matters: ‘‘The com- 
panies doing business here all report an in- 
creased business. Of fire and marine risks 
the greater profit has been on the for- 
mer. The disasters at sea have been unusu- 
ally large, and income from that source is 
small. The British American is the oldest 
company, having been incorporated in 1833; 
and ever since the new management in 1873 








there has been a steady increase in the net 
surplus. This company pays asemi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent., and has a capital of 
$500,000, which is all paid up. The stock of 
this company has steadily advanced since 
January, when it was at 116%, until the 
end of the year, when it sold at 157%, a 
gain of 408{ per cent. The Western Assur- 
ance, with a capital of $800,000, pays a 
semi-annual dividend of 744 per cent. It 
was established in 1851, and transacted a 
large business during the year. The ad- 
vance in the stock has been extraordinary, 
and shows the greatest gain of any stock on 
the list. It opened at 153 in January, and 
sold up to 223 in November, an increase of 
75 per cent. The closing price of the year 
was a little off, at 210 ex-dividend. Confed- 
eration Life still retains its popularity, and 
after selling at 142 in March, changed 
hands at 200 in December. Canada Life 
continues to experience an increased pros- 
perity, having transacted a larger business 
last year than in any former year.” 

—Messrs. Fisk & Hatch issue this year 
the eighth edition of their ‘‘ Memoranda 
Concerving Government Bonds.” This lit- 
tle book has in past years served’ a use- 
ful purpose for the information of those 
who were desirous to invest in Govern- 
ments, or exchanging their bonds for other 
securities. To the original matter contained 
in the first edition many valuable additions 
have been made, and the volume treats not 
only of the general subject of Governments, 
but of the various securities bought and sold 
in the New York market, and gives general 
directions for dealing with brokers. There 
is auseful glossary of phrases used in Wall 
Street, mostof which are ordinarily unin- 
telligible to the outside public, and a little 
treatise upon the brokers of the United 
States, with tabulated statements showing 
the development of the various financial 
and commercial interests of the’ country 
within the past fifty years. 





FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 15. 

Government Bonds.— 

(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
68, 1881. r 
6s, ISX]. ¢.. 
5s, 1851 ,r. 
5s, 1881. c 
4366. BABI, F....ccc00s 
44s. 1891, c. 







“<a erese és : 
GB, CUFFORCY, IBOB... 2... cccccecs cocccccccsces csce 


Bids for State Bonds.— 








Ala.,class A, 2 to 5.... 724%)|N, 
Ala.,cl. A,sm........- 73 |N 
eee ss eee 9 IN. 
Ala.. cl. C,2to4.. .... 88 [N. 
Ark, 6s, fd. °99.. 2t N.C 
Ark 7s, L.R.&Ft.S.iss. 11 |N. 
Ark: 7s, M. & ices 1345'N ; 4 E 
Ark.7s,L.R.P,B.&N.0. IL | N.C. tdg. act, '68- 98... . 12% 
Ark. 73, M. 0. &R. BR. 11 [N.C.n., J.J... 92-8..,. Wg 
7 4 Eee 
jN.C., 
108 (N.C, 
10934 N. C. sp. t., 
109% N. C. sp. t., cos. © 
15 (N.C. en. 48. esastanee * 
533g'N. C. 48, sm. See 
> are 10044 
Ohno 6s, °86.............107 
5 Sf eas 117 
..10244|S. C. 6s. .. Mi. 23. 69,nfd. 54 
107_— | Tenn. 6s, 0., "9-2-8 48 


107% Tenn. 6s" n.,’92-8-1900.. 463% 
109 |Tenn. fs n..m. 8,14. 47 





Mo, 68,due’s9 or '90... .1084g/ Va. Gs, 0... ........206 31 
Mo., a. or u., due '92...110 | Va. 6s, n., 6B.... ...... 32 
Mo idg., due 94-5 . ...1124¢| Va. 6s, n., 67...-...-. 32 
Mo., H. & St. J , due’s6 "SS eee 108 
Mo., ‘i. & _" Po “due 87.107 | Va. 6s,xme........ - 173% 
N. Y. eee m Va. 6s aw 8 - Oo 
N. Y. 68: g. : ar antes a eee 14% 
Mm. ¥. a. @, 1., ‘ Dis. Col. “36s, 24. 1044, 
N. Y. 68, g. 1. ous | Dis. Col., sm.. "104 
N ¥ ‘. * «92. Seseat DET TEU, GE, Bivcsec ccesvece 10434 

. Ee ee Ue 

"ees: F stttarete 60 days. 3 days. 

London prime bankers, 4801, @ 481 48345 @484 








GLLins, PouDEN &JENKINS, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Powe gt. — Rew YORK 


UY AND SELL 
GOVERNM N A ee 


STOC ND 
MISCELLANEOUS SEC U RITIES. 


SHELDON reams 8. 
THOMAS H, BOUDEN RANK JENKINS. 


Southern Central R. R. Company, 
New York. 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds. 

Due 1899. Interest February and August, payable 
New York city. 

This mortgage only '$13,160 per mile. Business 
largely increasing, and net earnings in excess of all 
interests of the road. 

Limited amount offered and particulars furnished 


AUCUST T. POST, Banker, 
25 Nassau St., New York. 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
RAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE. 














DRAW 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE, etc 


4 
' 





OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 


New York, January 17, 181 
As good interest-paying securities, selling at mod 
erate prices, are very scarce inthe market, we deem 
it a service to the investing public to call their at 


tention to the following list: full part culars of whicl 
can be obtained at our office. . 
Southern Pacific of California Six per cent. Bond 
interest payable April and October; present market 
price, 103'4. These bonds should take rank with the 


Central and Western Pacific, 
cent. premium 


selling at 12 to 15 per 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Purchase Money 
Funding Bonds; interest six per ceat., payable Jan 
uary and July. Present price, 110 and accrued in 
terest. These bonds, amounting to only $2,350,000 


area firstlienon the whole property of the Com 
pany, valued at $50,008,000. 

Chesapeake aud Ohio Railway Bonds, Series “A 
interest six per cent., payable April and October 
These bonds amount to only $2,000,000, and with the 
Purchase Money Funding Bonds, comprise the only 
cash interest obligations of the Company at present 
The net earnings are largely in excess of all present 
interest requirements. Price, at present, l0t and 
accrued interest 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy Six 
per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, interest payanle 
April and October. This road will be the connect 
ing link between the Chesapeake and Ohio and the 
West and South West, and therefore must enjoy a 
large traffic. It is all under contract. and will be 
completed within six months, when the bonds should 
command’a much higher price. Price of the bonds 
at present, 100 and interest 

We regard all the above as well suited for the re. 
investment of Fives and Sixes of 1881, now falling 
due 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Bonds, Series 

‘B,”’ aud the Currency Bonds, at present paying 
the ir coupons in Preferred Stocks, the former se Hing 
at 8334, the latter at 51, both quoted at the Stock I 
change, we believe to possess great merit, as sec “eis 
ties rapidly growing in value under the great im- 
“Shee of the property on which they are based 

e look for a large advance in bo h ot them during 
this year, astwo, and perhaps three, of the Wests m 
connections of the Ches apeake & Ohir oO Railway will 
be completed during that tame, as well as the exten- 
sion to Newport News. ~ 





We have just published the eighth edition of 
our MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, containing much valuable information, 
which is free to allinvestors. We continue to deal in 
Government Bonds, and execute cash orders at the 
Stock Exchange for all securities de alti in there. 

We also receive deposits, on which we allow inter 
est at the rate of three per cent. per annum. 


Very truly, 


Liverpool &. 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. Co., 
100 Broadway, New York, 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve for re-insurance of outstanding 

risks.. $1,221,264 48 
Reserve re pres senting all other claims and 








undividec profits... 3 . 224,672 06 
Capital paid inin C OOS EE .. 1,000,000 00 
Unaliotted —_ reserve for contin- 

gencies).... omeuwnnt . 100,000 
Net Surplus... . 1,059,661 


Total Cash Assets....... 83.605,598 12 
This C ompany conducts its business under the re 
strictions of the Ne 4 York Satety Fund Law. 
GEO. T. HOPE, Presid 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’ y. 








OFFICE OF 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January Ath, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit Me following Statement of 

its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 

Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist ~ eta 1879, to 

31ist December, 1879.. ‘ 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1879.. seeese 


$3,699,066 58 
1,671,981 91 
$5,371,048 49 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, 


No Policies bave been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks, 

Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 

Losses paid during the ———— 
same period.... . $1,524,331 04 

Returns of P. “A + -- 
miums and 
Expenses -$840,736 77 

The Company bas the following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


arr 8,875,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, ‘and other- 
Siac seniaenene 1,307,900 00 


Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at... . 800,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Re ceivable. . 1,522,826 35 
Cash in Bank... .. «see 231,455 16 





Total Amount of Assets... - -$12, 2,437, 739 5 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their le gal representa- 
tives, on and after ‘huesday, the Third of Febru 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 

cates to pe produced at the time of payment, an‘ 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared or 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1879, tor which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, 8S 


O——= 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace GRAY, 
EDMUND W. CoRLIEs, 
Jorn E.Luiort, 
ALZ™ANDER V. BLAKE, 


ec’y. 





J. D. Jones, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 
’. H. H. Moore, 

LEWIS CURTIS, 


CHARLES H. Rvssett, Ress. 5. laivrurn, 
JaMEs Low, CEARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE, GiorGe W. LANE, 


Ropert L. STUART, 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foae, 
Peter V. Kina, 

Tos. B. CoppINGTON, 
Horace K, THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


Gorpon W, BURNHAM, 
Epwin D. MorRGAN, 
WM. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
Jostan O. Low, 
WiLuiam E. Doper, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THomas F. Younas, 
C. A Hann, 
JoHN BD. HEWLETT, 
Wiiiiam H. Wess, Henry Cours, 
CHARLES P, BurRDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 





Manhattan Savings Institution, 


December 27th, 1880. 
59th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
The trustees of this institution have declared inter 
estatthe rate of FIVE PER CENT per neem on 
sums of $500 and under, and FOUR PEE ENT. per 
annum on all larger sums remaining on de - osit dur- 
ing the three or six months ending on the first dav of 


January next, payable on and after the third Monday 
in January LDWARD SCHELL, President. 
©. F. ALVORD, Seeretary 





HO 


ME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 


BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition 


of the Company on 


JANUARY. 


the First 


Issl1. 


Day of 





CASH CAPITAL..............0......00.5. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.. 








$3,000,000 00 
1,931.273 00 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Cc Claims. ees 289,986 16 

gS TT ere rere kaa eases 1,639,245 98 

ie icsscovissesaess saadas $6,860,505 14 
SUMMARY OF ASS ETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT OF LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection of Policy 
Jolders of FIRE INSURANCE . 


Cash in Banks. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth . 266,050) 


United States Stocks (market value). . 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value). 


State and Municipal Bonds (market value) 


Loans on Stocks, — on demand (market value of C ollaterals $5006, 369). ae 


Interest due on ist anuary, 188!.. 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 
Real Estate.. 


ee isi 





J. H. oo Secretary, 
T. B GREENE, 
W L. BIGELOW, | 4**’t Sees 


$256,116 67 
1,861,808 00 
3,584,000 00 

407,442 50 

192,750 00 

. 828,680 63 

eee 59,669 68 
118,085 15 

ebcnes 51,952 51 


. $6,860,505 14 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
A.F WILLMARTH, Vice-Pre«*t 
D A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres't 
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Editorial Department.— Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’’ Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.”’ Subscrip- 
tions, $8 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: 
field street. 


Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth St 








A New Cook-Book. 

Of cook-books there is absolutely no end, 
and the anxious housekeeper has added to 
her other perplexities the necessity of 
choosing a guide for her cooking out of a 
whole literature. The value of a cook-book 
depends entirely upon the experience and 
judgment of its author. These two quali- 
ties the author of “ Valuable Cooking Ke- 
ceipts,’’ of which announcement is made in 
another column, has certainly enjoyed 
ample opportunities of acquiring. He is a 
well-known caterer, who has had charge of 
the cuisine of some of the best restaurants 
and hotels in the country. The recipes which 
are collected in this convenient form are 
the fruit of long experience and careful 
study, and will doubtless materially aid in 
the cooking of that prime necessity of 
healthy and joyous living—a good dinner. 
Those who are locking for a convenient and 
reliable cook-book cannot do better than to 
give this new publication a trial, 


The Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 
whose advertisement will be found in 
another column, are rapidly extending 
their business by the advertisement which 
the merits of the instrument they are scnd- 


ing so widely over the country is con- 
stantly giving them. Their terms are so 


eminently fair as to win confidence for their 
manufactures even before one has submit- 
ted them to the test of actual trial. They 
claim to make a piano within the means of 
the most moderate pocket by selling instru- 
ments of the best quality and workman- 
ship, direct from their factory, without the 
intervention of the middle-man. These 
pianos are left fifteen days with the pur- 
chaser for trial and examination by himself 
and friends before the purchase is con- 
sidered absolute. 


Signor Italo Campanini, 

who stands high among the very best tenors 
who ever sang in America, so highly appre- 
ciates the Mason & Hamlin Organs that he 
purchased one for his own use in Italy. 
Many of the best musicians who have visit- 
ed America from other countries, have 
shown similar appreciation of these Amer- 
ican organs. Xaver Scharwenka, the dis- 
tinguished composer and performer of Ber- 
lin, says, unqualifiedly, that ‘‘ they are the 
most charming of musical instruments : 
that no other so enraptures the player.” 

Mason & Hamlin now make eighty-eight 
styles of organs, from a wonderful little 








organ, recently introduced, at only $22, to 
a eoncert organ, at $900. 
THE 28TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 


Young Men's Christian Asso, 


of .he Ci:y of New York, Monday evening Jan. 
24th, 1881, at 8 o'clock, in Association Hail. 
Addresses by Key. Chas, H.jHall , D.D., rec:or 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn: 
Rev. Edward A. Keed, Madison Avenue Re- 
formed Dutco Church, and Hon. W. Dwight, 
LL.D., of Columbia College Law School. Ad- 
mission tickets may be obtained. at the 
rooms free of charge after Thursday, 20tb inst. 
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THE purpose of APPLETONS’ JOURNAL has been to provide intelligent readers 
with literature of a permanent and sterling character on all topics which affect 
public welfare and general culture; and it is the intention to adhere to this pur- 
pose in the future, 


Large space will continue to be given to Literary and Art Themes, to Discus 
sions of Social Questions, to Critical and Speculative Essays, to Papers, original 
and selected, that in any way are likely to interest intelligent people, or which will 
reflect the intellectual activity of the age. 

One of the recent features of the JouRNAL has been the translation of brilliant 
Novelettes current in the French and German periodicals. The talent for writing 
artistic and highly finished stories or short novels is very notable among French 
authors, and the plan of presenting this superior fiction to American readers has 
been recognized as a unique and brilliant attraction. 
British and home writers will also be included. 


Notewortby novelettes from 


Considerable space will be given to comprehensive and analytical reviews of 
important new books—not mere notices, but critical interpretations, with copious 
extracts, in order to give the reader an intelligent conception of the scope, char- 
acter and flavor of every current work of wide-reaching interest. In other instances, 
books will be brought together in groups for careful and critical analysis. A sub- 
editorial department will be added, under the title of ‘‘ Notes for Readers,” in 
which will be preserved many minor things in literature of interest to readers, 
The literary feature of the JouRNAL will thus be very full and valuable, accurately 
reflecting everything of importance that is doing in the world of letters. 

‘The Editor’s Table,” which has always enjoyed no little reputation for its 
acute and suggestive comments on current themes, will be continued as hitherto. 

Finally, it should be observed that the subscription price is exceedingly low: a 
magazine of a very superior character, in the ample pages of which a large quan- 
tity of choice literature is presented, at three dollars a year, affords a combination 
of cheapness and excellence deserving notice, 


TERMS: 25 cents per number; $3.00 per annum, in advance, postage prepaid. A club 
of five will be sept one year for $12.00. 

The volumes begin January and July of each year. 
length of time, and may be continued for any period. 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY together, for $7.00 per 
annum, postage prepaid. Full price, $8.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, &@ 5 BOND STREET, New York, 


Subscriptions received for any 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
Our magazine for 1881 is more attractive and helpful than ever, The series of articles by Dr. 
Gregory on Sunday-School Work and Methods; the pointed Infant Class Lessons, by ‘‘ Pansy”’; 
and, by Mr. Hazard, the ‘Class Outlines,” the ‘‘ Bible Readings,” the very full ‘ Notes and 
Comments,”’ the new departure in Blackboard Work, the ‘‘Class Test Questions,” etc., all make 
‘The National Sunday-School Teacher’ unsurpassed as a handy help to every earnest Sunday- 
school worker, Send for free Specimen, 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUBLISHING CO., 147 & 147 Sth Av., Chicago, Ill. 


The Literary Revolution: 


“Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war.” This is acknowledged to be the most successful 
revolution of the century. Is it not also the most important! It brings | ge and culture within reach of 
all who aspire to them. Books Is Marchin supply the most permanent 

= Tre 


and fruitful sources of enjoy- - nt. Whoso will may now 
nearly 175 volumes of standard works, and the number is be sing 


possess them. The list of pub- lications alre a comprises 
get full descriptive cate alogue “or an illustrated pamphlet telling how books are made, and desc ribing the setting 








ased n meee nted rapidity. You can 


of type by steam, free on aes ation, and you ¢ on get the books themselves from the 
Ty pe-Set ti ANG jeading bookseller in every tow he con me of Press and People are most note- 
worthy. The day of cheap and good) books is once more with us, and t go rican Book 


2 By Steam. 





» merits the praise for it pal iter, Philadelphia, ‘We can only re 
rty commendation.”’— Traveler, ‘Sace os doing wonders in book- making. We pronounce them the best 
»oks for the money that ever came to our notice. Watchman, Boston. ‘‘Has some rich relative left you a 

al fortune which you are spending in publishing books for the people at nominal prices! If so, I admire 





your taste, But wont the old-line publishers be glad when it is gone f—que = a facetious but appreciative 
correspondent. “At these rates ery man may, and every 
man should, have a library.’ mazin ffer § yo Chicago. “ Your ecm- 


mon people than the PP eabod 
Exchange is doing a very remarkable work.”’—Journa 
as the Exchange publishes a book at one-te nth the cost 
Courier-Journal, Louisville. “* Anybody can afford toown 
heap beyond all precedent in book- ma king.’ ’-— Capitol, Columbus, @. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


Ten years ago this great work could not be had for less than $50.00. The Literary Revolution gives you a 
ve rbatim reprint of the last London edition in 15 elegant and handy cloth-bo und volumes, small but clear type, for 


any is worth more to the com- 
Fund,’ ’w rites a Southern educator. “The American Book 

toston. “ Other publishers may sneer at them, but so long 
at which it is offered elsewhere, sne wee annot aa them.” 
a cyclopedia now.”’— Press, Ellenville, 








$7.5 n this style it is now com- plete and_ being delivered to pur- 
chasers—in immense quantities, of n s course e same work is also bein 
- in large type, under the title bed of the “ Library of Universal Knowl- 


’ in 15 large octavo volumes, the price in cloth binding being $15.00, and in half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. To 
1 rge T » this edition an able corps of American editors are ad ding about 15, 000 topics not treated 
4a y pe. in the original Chambers’s,thus more thoroughly adapting it to the wants of Ameri- 
can re aders, and* making it the largest Enc yclopeedia ever published in this country— 
about 10 per cent larger than Appleton’s (price, $80.00), and 20 per cent large rthan Johnson’s American. 
price, $50.00). In adaptation to the wants of gene ral readers Chambers’s has always ranked at the very front. 
Now thorou; chly revised, it is several years the latest in the field. Youcan want nothing better. Of this large 
type edition the first seven volumes are ready January 10, 1881, and the remaining volumes will follow about two 
each month, till the work is completed. Notwithstanding that our prices are low — example, it is 
2 custom to give special inducements to those whose orders are soonest receivec 
C ent S Lost Accordingly, the price for the 15 volumes in cloth, orders — cash to be received by 
us on January 1, is only $11.00, and for the half Russia, gilt top, $16.50. The price of the 
edition in cloth will be advanced two cents every day (Sundays included) after January 1, Ev ery Day 
= the ¥ of the half Russia, gilt top, three cents every day, till the full price of ibe and $22 50 : reached. 
ou will therefore readily see the wisdom of sending your order prompt- 
ly when you have read this. The That Yy ou Delay e volumes now ready will be sent to you 
at once, and the remainder as issued, or as you may direct. As above Stated, the books may also be ordered of 
the le ading bookseller in every town. Liberal terms are allowed to clubs. Descriptive catalogue sent free on 


request. Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent 
in postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MANAGER. Tribune Building, New York. 


AGENCIES . Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, Leary & Co. ; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co. ; 
+ Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clark & Co. ; Toledo, Brown, 
Eager & Co. ; Chicago, 





: Alden & Chadwick, 2% State street; San Francisco, Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch ; 
Louis, 8. Paxson & Co. in smaller towns the leading bookseller, only one in a place. 


APPLETONS JOURNAL 





Scorch 
SERMONS. 


1880. 
By Principal Carrp, Rev, J. CUNNINGHAM, D.D 
Rev. D. J. Ferguson, B. D., Professor Wx 
Kyicat, LL.D., Rev, W. Mcintossa, D.D 


Rev. W. L. M’Farway, Rey. 
B.D., Rev. T, Nicott, Rev, T. Rary, M. A.. 
Rev. B. D., Rev. J. STEVENSON 
REV. PATRICK STEVENSON, Rey. R. H. Story 
DD, 


ALLAN MENZIES 


A, SEMPLE, 


This volume originated in the wish to gather 
together a few specimens of astyle of teaching 
which increasingly prevails among the clergy of 
the Scottish Church. Its publication bas caused 
almost as much commotion in the Scotch Church 
as ‘* Essays and Reviews” did in the Church of 
England some years ago, 


“To show what Christian righteousness is; to 
give miracles their true subordinate value; to 
show how union with God must sanctify the 
whole life, domestic, social, political; to expand 
church life into the life of nations and human 
ity; to emancipate religion from the secondary 
influence of theology and ecclesiasticism; and, 
finally, to connect and identify eternal life with 
the higher life of man here, both individual and 
corporate—these are, in outline, the purpose of 
the sermons, The book can hardly fail to have 
great influence, and to mark an epoch in Scot 
tish theology. What its reception may be it is 
perhaps too soon to estimate, We observe that 
an attack upon the authors has been made in 
the Presbytery of Glasgow. But the lJiberal 
theological movement in Scotland has this 
claim on the confidence of the Church and na 
tion, that it has had at its fountainhead men of 
the unquestioned and simple piety of Erskiu: 
and M’Leod Campbell, of Story and Normar 
M’Leod and Bishop Ewing.’—[The Contemp 
rary Review, 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 
For sale by all booksellers; 


post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 BOND 8ST., NEW YORK, 
AN IMMENSE 
Colored Fashion Panorama 


from FARIS comprising 15 LADIES’ and 5 CHIL 
DREN’s DRESSES of the LATEST Saree eatin 


or sent by mail, 








tained in the 2B r4 ARY NUMBER otthe YOUN 

LADIES’ “JOUR NAL, vow ready. Alsoa oe 
SIGN for FENDEK STOUL. Alsoa gigantic sapple 
ment ot 99 Figures, showing all the Latest Fashions 


for Ladies and Children, with CUT OUT 
Also MUSIC, POETRY, RECIPES, ete 

rhe February number also contains several new 
complete and continuous stories by pop )ular authors 


PATTERNS 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL is a good li 
Tary as wellas a tashion eae al, and is a we I- suy 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle “The 


plied periodical.” 
Journs al will be found useful by afl of the fair 
who have dresses to buy or remode!.’’—Cincinnats 
Gazette. ‘‘Full of mate rial Suited to the tastes and 
neecs ot teminine readers.’’—Boston Journal 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL is for sale by al! 
book and newsdealers 

Price, including all the supplements, 35 cents 
postpaid. Yearlv subse aoe thirteen numbers 
including the EXTRA CHRISTMAS number, $4.50 
The International News Co., 31 Beekman St. . N. Y. 


Subscriptions received for ali Foreign Publications 


sex 





¥YULL OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 


Nocond Presbyterian Council 


CONVENED IN PHILADELPHIA, 1880. 
A work of profound interest and permanent value. Contains the 
Business Proceedings, Addresses, Essays, 
Debates, Discussions, and Im- 
portant Documents, 








and forms a full and aceurate report of the transactions an¢ 
deliberations of this large body of the leading men in the Pivst 
terian Churches of the world Prepared by Rev. R. M. PAT 
TERSON, D.D., and Rev. J. B. DALES, D.D., who wer 
appointed by the Council to — rm this important service 

We pr ublis h this work (ir ction with the PexspsytTertiat 
Ioumean, Oo.,) by direct authority of the Business Committee 
and it is in every respect the Official Report of t Cour 

*aper, Press Work and Binding are of excellent quality, ar , 


hook is illustrated by 10 PAGES of be 
Every Clergyman, every Sunde: 
every Christian, of ay r 


sutiful Colored P 
Rehoas Tene ‘her r 
1 





houghtful person should req wate 1 
the GREAT QUESTIC Ns and VIT sm of th 
lay are treated ina forcible manner by men of grea 





ibility and world-wide reputation 
This epitome of Thought and Belief, State- 
— of Principles, and Specification 0; 
Positions held by this branch of the Church 
which forms a CYCLOPEDIA OF PRESBYTE 
RIAN “yoy 100 POLITY, is published in on 
volume of 3100 pages. Price, per copy 
$3.00 in Cloth, or 34,00 in epg Morocco 
Full descriptive Circular erms. &C., sent on applicatic 

Sold everywhere, or mailed, postage prep: nid, ‘by 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Publishers, 
G32 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





Pa 








BY THE AUTHORS OF THE POPULAR 


OLDEN ..4 “HEAVENL +H 
SONGS” CAROLS. 


This book is considered superior to any of their 
other books 1n adaptation to all the wants of the 
Sabbath-school, ‘** Never before were the authors 
so successful and happy in their music. 

192 pages, board cover. Single copy, 85 cent:; 

er doz. $3.60 express, not pre paid; $4.00 
by mail, post- ote | Sample copy, paper cover, 
25 cents. Send forit. Specimen pages free. 





Address, W.d. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Better times are hoped for in Russia. 

—John Kelly has entered the lecture field. 

—The anti-Jewish agitation is spreading 
in Germany. 

—A monument to Edgar Poe is being 
talked about. 

~The conspiracy in India turns out to 
have been a hoax. 

—Navigation on the Rhine has 
stopped by the ice. 

—Columbia College is likely to have still 
more new buildings. 

—R. A. Proctor is likely to be the Astron- 
omer Royal of England. 

—Bernhardt has drawn $227,459 out of the 
American pocket so far. 

—Last week was generally given over to 
the inauguration of governors. 

—Prof. Huxley bas been appointed In- 
spector-General of the Fisheries. 

—The Tontine Building was sold last 
week at auction for $138,555 cash. 

—A New Jersey grand jury recommends 
the whipping-post for wife-beaters. 

—The Oneida Community Concern has 
been converted into a joint stock company. 

—Three colored men have been elected 
members of the City Council of Danville, 
Va. 

—Professor Nordenskjold is making reacy 
for a fresh expedition to the coast of Sibe- 
ria. 

—The wife of the Marquis D’Apremont 
died in a garret in Wooster street, last 
week. 

—These are the mornings when the ash 
barrels diffuse themselves generally through 
the neighborhood. 

—Was it a natural law of reaction which 
drove so many Confederate brigadiers into 
the life insurance business ¢ 

—A fire at the Military Headquarters in 
Berlin put in peril a great amount of valu- 
able historical data recently. 

—According to the reports of the incom- 
ing steamships, a life on the ocean wave is 
not all that it should be just now. 

—A house near the foot of the Blue 
Ridge, in Virginia, was buried under snow 
drifts not long ago for several days. 

—Prof. Wm. C. Fowler, of Hartford, Ct., 
a well known instructor and author of text- 
books, died in that city January 16th. 

—The Hon. Henry P. Pierson has been 
elected Chancellor by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 

—Dean Stanley says that one secret of 
Mr. Gladstone’s power is that hetputs his 
whole soul into everything that he takes up. 

—The Senate Committee on Civil Service 
Reform are listening to various plans for 
carrying that reform into active operation. 

—Mr. Booth says that he has introduced 
the American winter into England. There 
is nothing cold about his audiences, how- 
ever. 

—Dr. Schliemann has been building him- 
self a marble house at Athens, with the in- 
scription ‘Cottage of Homer” over the 
door. 

—The Peruvian army is encamped about 
nine miles south of Lima, and the Chilians 
are at Lurin. It is believed that a battle is 
imminent. 

—There is no need of shoveling a path 
between General Garfield’s residence and 
the railway station. The office-seekers 
make one. ‘ 

—King Louis of Bavaria is so devoted a 
lover of music that he has subscribed $75,- 
000 to put Wagner’s new opera *‘ Parsifal” 
on the stage. 

—Winter is not without its alleviations. 
The streets are uncertain enough for the 
most sure-footed, but the noise of the barrel- 
organ has ceased in the land. 

—The ice companies promise low prices in 
ice next summer, and the ‘“ Tribune,’ in 
consequence, is inclined to believe the cur- 
rent predictions that the end of all things is 
at hand. 

—Some Chinamen staying at a New York 
hotel thought to indulge in a little national 
music, whereupon the entire body of guests 
prepared to leave the premises and the 
police to make a descent. 

—There was a spectral train on a Western 
railroad not long ago which delayed the 
regular train about an hour. This is nothing 
uncommon in a section which has produced 
so many spectral railroads. 

—It is encouraging to read of the organ- 
ization of a workingmen’s demonstration 
against the anti-Jewish agitation in Berlin. 
The workingmen are apparently more civ- 
ilized than the university students. 

—The intimate connection between the 
various departments of the animal king- 
dom is shown by the fact that the mania 


been 


for ostrich farming in South Africa has 
advanced the price of mutton two cents per 
pound, 

—It is interesting to know that when Mr. 
Jerald Paget, a young English scion, was 
hunting recently in Wyoming Territory, he 
wore four pairs of woolen socks. What a 
comfort it would be to know that his mother 
knit them! 

—The Western Reserve College is to be 
removed to Cleveland, where it will be 
united with the Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, under the name of the Western Re- 
serve University. The citizens of Cleveland 
will furnish the land, and the new Univer- 
sity will start with an endowment of about 
two millions. 

—And now door-bells have become dan- 
gerous. Miss Bridget Fay tried to ring 
Mrs. Faitoute’s front door bell, but she 
pulled so hard that the wire broke and she 
fell backward down the steps. She sues 
the owner of the door bell for $10.000, A 
$10,000 door bell isa luxury. 

—Those persons who have secured small 
pieces of the obelisk, and spent large sums 
in having them handsomely mounted, will 
be gratitied to know that these precious 
fragments were gathered from the Con- 
necticut granite used in the construction of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

--Mr. William Walter Phelps telegraphs 
from Europe to his agent to pay all de- 
posits on the broken Bergen County Savings 
Bank of $100 and less on his account. This 
relieves two-thirds of the depositors, and is 
a noble act of generosity, quite in keeping 
with Mr. Phelps’s former career. 

—The Crown Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia touched the worst features of the 
present anti-Jewish movement in that 
country when he said that be felt specially 
grieved because it was invading the schools 
and universities, and he could not under- 
stand how cultivated men could supporta 
movement having such aims and tenden- 
cies, 

—Pedestrians generally are unconscious 
of the fact that they are walking over boil- 
ers in most of the business streets—affact 
attested by the explosion Sunday afternoon 
of a,boiler under the pavement at the corner 
of Eleventh Street and Broadway, which 
made a chasm fifteen feet wide, and blew 
itself intoa private house, fortunately with- 
out injury to person or life. 

—TABLEAU VIVANT. — Bridegroom (to 
his little sister-inlaw at the breakfast 
table). ‘‘ Well, Julie, you've got a new 
brother now—” 

Julie (‘enfant terrible’’). ‘“ Yes; and 
ma said the other day to pa, she didn’t 
think he was much account, on’y it looked 
like Lottie’s last chance!” (Great clatter 
of knives, forks,and spoons.)—[Punch, 

—Sir Cavendish Foster is a man whom 
most Irish landlords must envy. He owns 
land in County Louth, and when not long 
ago he instructed his agent to reduce the 
rent twenty per cent. the tenants unani- 
mously refused to accept the reduction. 
When his father died the tenants spent 
$2,000 in erecting a monument to bis mem- 
ory, and, what is more remarkable, they 
spent a similar sum in erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of his agent. 


aspLAME BACK. 
“\) WEAK BACK. 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS 
PLASTER. 

Overwhelming evidence of their superiori- 
ty over all other plasters. It is everywhere 
recommended by Physicians, Druggists and 
the Press, 

The Manufacturers received a special 
award and the only medal given for porous 
plasters at the Centennial Exposition, 1876, 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. 

Their great merit lies in the fact that 
they are the only plasters which relieve 
pain at once. 

PRICE 











25 CENTS. 














V ORSTEDS BY MALL, 20Skeins, 2 shades, 
25c. 100 skeins $1. Frank Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. 





r infants & invalids. 














Holders, Ete., 


“Cases, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 


Pencils, 





Our are Goods for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.8. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826 Bells for all purposes 
Warranted satistactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY.N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES, 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, | » 

JouN T. Morse, Jr., ( Editors. 
Price, 50 cents a month; $5.00 a year. Speci 
men copie s sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 
AGENTS WANTED, who understand the 
character, scope and value of the REVIEW to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


—- 
A. 8. . Barnes & Co., 11 & 113 William _ 


G ENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 


f% selling Pictorial Books and Bibles Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. National P ublishing Cc 0 P hila., Pa. 


More than above Made on **GOLDEN DAWN,” 
a new book that takes. Send fur ciroular. Send name 
and address of two or more Book Agents. aud 10c. for 

Stot mailing, and receive magazine tree tor 


a $1 
six months. Address. P. W ZIEGL ER & CO, Phila- 


deiphia or Chicago, ll 


Cp AGENTS can make $5.00 PER DAY Sellln id 


“Ty PLATFORM FAMILY SCAL 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 

Catalogue sent Free 


. Cincinnati, O. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outnt 
$66! tree. Address Hi. Hatiert & Co. Portland, Me. 


WARRANTED, 
VANDUZEN & TI 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1881, rich in engravings from 
photographs of the originals, willbe sent FREE to 
all who apply. My old customers need not write tor 
it. I offer one of the largest collections of vegetable 











uratly 2: - 
seed ever sent out by any Seed House in America, a ar < . mp pty Lee 
large portion of which were grown on my six seed Other Fi ily 8 igh 
farms. Full directions tor cultivation on 25 Ibse 2h. sels jeter eee 
goem Pm a ome All seed warranted to be fre Te suprise an 

ot resh and true to name; so far. that Avent 0 

shouldit prove otherwise, I will refill the order Cincinnati a MEST ie ‘se ALE Co., 
gratis. The original intredecer of the Hubbard 
Squash,Phinpey’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mex ~ ’ 
ican Corn, and scores 0: other vegetables. Linvite the AGENT: WANTED! N ICK PUTZEL, 


patronage of all who are anxtous to havetheir | 4 story of unusu 
al power and spirit 
seed directly from = er wer, fresh, true | fearless exposure ot the subtle arts of p litéeal wire-pulling 


andof the very bes i howing how rum and rascalit 
f : —sho rum d rascality rule and ruin in 
NEW Te v EGETABL rity a "SPEC IALTY. American politics. Praised by ‘the people. Illustrated 


H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass by ** Boz’? the inimitable charactér artist 
only $1. 50. Sells fact. Terms very 
HU BBARD BROS., Pubs,, 23 Chestnut St., Philada. 


$50 REWARD. 


c “a 2arn $5) per month 
LEISURE HOURS, cheapest 

shed, Send 3 cent stamp for 
ir malar MER RSHON& CO, 


111 Broadway, New York, 


we4ie x*x". 


$5 to $90 per day athome. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address STINSON & Oe o.. Portland, Maine. 


A full ant 





51 | All Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
oO) U Name on Name on, , We. | c ‘tinto mn Bros, Clintonville, Conn 


USE 











uple copy & « 








we COMME wae 
FOR COMPLETE 


On entire Bible. in one volume, ever yublished. Endeorse- 
ments by 200 ablestscholars. Adapted to all; embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. John; table +s showing time of 
each P atriarch , prophet and king; ——— and dates of 
t Bible; howthe earth was from Noah; par- 
able sand miracles of Old and Ne oo the twenty- 
four Sermons of Christin their order, the eighteen miracles 
of the Apostles. 1020 pages. Tbillustrations, Tice , 
Extraterms. Selling fast. Agents making se to tise 
amonth Bradley Ga-retson & Co., 66 N Nat hSt., P bile 
$72 A WEEK. $l2aday at home easily made. C ost 
ly outfitiree. Address Txur & Co. Aucusta,Me 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


YOU SURPRISE ME vat scene! 

















ALL- “NIGHT, 







less, we will send you a * sen an autograph 

album” of 40 pages — . book of 300 choice selec 

Sones Hi deed! cole e tamp Address INHALATION BY THE 
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BURT & "PRENTIC E, , 
46 Beekman St., New York. 











PILLOW- ‘ 
INIALER @ 


For Catarrh, Bronchitis, Consumption, &. 
A new, Rati nal treatment, indorsed by reputable 
yhysicians an ading dru THE Pitiow- 
NHALER appli Medicated Air to the mucous 
lining of the Nose, Thre A and Lungs ALL 
NIGHT. No time wasted. Retire as usual, 

and breathe in health Eight Hours instead 

of fora few minutes, asin the old method. Aradi- 

cal and permanent cure Absolutely Antidotes 
Malaria and Poisonous Gases. Safe as sunshine. 
Contains valves, medicine reservoirs, ete. Perfect & 
comfort, perfectly pleasant, beautiful adornment. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


THE PILLOW-IN =e LER CO., 
hilada. 8 
Wholesale 


50 € HROMOS, name | in new type, 10c by mail 
4) Agts. Samples, le U Carp Co. . Northford, Ct. 





OR ORGANS $3 30. to $1 000; 2 to 32 Stops. 

*& PIANOS, $125up. Paper tree. Address 

. _DA ANIEL P. BE F. BE ATTY Was hing ton, N.J 
DOCTOR R GRAWS 

Back heanasieen Shoulder Brace 


Is so con 
structed 
thatitgives 
a strength 
Wo ening sup 

H port to the 
back and 
draws the 
shoulders 
back so as 
to expand 
the chest, 
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1510 Chestnut 8S 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & "0., 
Agents, 602 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Scrofuala, 

Rheumatism 
or Cousumption, 
is superior to any in de- 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., New York City. 


50 Lithographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c, 
Name in fancy type. Conn. Carp Co , Northtord, Ct. 





licacy of taste and smell 
medicinal virtues and purity. 


PUREST 
& | 
~ BEST. 
London, European and New 
ynounce it the 


purest and best. Sold by Drugyiste. 


W.H.Schieffelin & Co.( 7 ecagez) NewYork 















YIRST-CLASS Printers’ Materials.— 
Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Fresses, ete. blocks for Engravers. Pat 
tern Letters tor Machinists, VANDERBURGH, WELLS 
& Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch streets, N. Y. 

















To secure an Easy, Comfortable and Luxurious Sleep, 


THE KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE SPRING 
MATTRESS 


isindispensable. They are the most durable, healthfu 
comtortable and economical Spring Bed ever used. Iron 
Bedsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a spec — 
Manufactured by ROBERT KEL SO & ¢ 
210 Market 8t., P firinde iphia. 
Send for Circular and Price-List. 

















placing — new 
Hymns 


A Weekly Paper Blackboard,- 32x48 
inches in size, ready for use, illustrating 
the International 8. 8, Lessons. 
companied by a Key. The best and 
cheapest Blackboard in the market 
Postpaid, $3.00 a year ; $1.75 for 6 months; 
et 00 for 3 months; sample copy, 10 cts. 

it for 8 months and see how well voa 
wil like it, LAUER & YOST, 
Cleveland, Ohio. © 



















ethod t has few or pieces 

of littl or no merit tha na any oth er S.S. Book with 
which we are acquainted. —P; acitic Chr. Ac v toes 
cate ‘It ercecds in merit what its publishers 
aay i *—National 8. Teacher. $3.60 
£25 per hundred. Sample cony Meta. 
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LAUER & YOST, Cleveland, O. 
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THERE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 





Vou. XXIII, No. 3. 








Brooklyn Advertisements.| Sterling Music Books. 








Wedding Receptions 
AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
ce Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 
ot De 
end Table Linen supple 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


In 3 parts; each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. This is a 
method of established reputation, which has been in 
constant u-e in the ereat Conservatory, and is get- 
ting to be everywhere known and valued. Has re 
ceived decided commendations from the best teachers 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL INFOR- 
MATION, ($1.25.) Very convenient book of reter- 
ence, 

rated China, Silver GRoy. E’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
d by MUSICIANS, Vol. L ($6) Agrand encyclopedia. 


A. THOMPSON, naan AND BARRETT’S DICTION- 


ARY OF MUSICAL TERMS. (Complete $5.) 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, | 


A famou- and useful work 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | R 

| 

| 


Also, entire Outfits 


Glass 





($2.00.) 


rit? HTER’s & OU Unda -1 Vig yy 
a Two Standard 


CHTER’S FUGUE 2,00.) 
wi ~ + on Composition. 

v a E Ww BL COME CHORUS ($1) for Hiex 
x WLS, SONG BELLS (50 cts.) tor Common 
| S HOOLS sh ‘ald be in the mind of every teacher in 

need of new books. 


| 
JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR HAR- 


N. B. —Reliable 


in all cases, 


HARDING & CO- 


Fine Shoes| 


Ww. aite rs sent 





MOONY. (S1.) By ALN. Jonnson. Is unexceled for 
ease, simplicity, and (thoroughness 
| TEMPER ANC 1 L IGHTS - ot a EM- 
are always reliable. Hands st shapes, best it | PERANCE JE 35 cts.), HU + L’s 
ting, and every ba air warra No 317 Fulton St, TE MP RRNCE GLEE BOOK av cts , are our 
second ¢ hns ¥ e best Temperance Books. Tky THEM! 





Any book mailed, post-free. for above prices. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
_C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway,N.Y. 


IY MN SERVICE No. 2 


By Lowry, Doane and Vincent. 


Manx ning Bottle,’ 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 












Impre ved Pat Oct. 1, 1878. Al 
rt e up, every part 


has just been 
and is now the 
ertect eeding 

Ask your druggist 
tor itor orde from manufac 











turer Pr DO cts. Agents 
Sanind.. Sent Seecivontursnd 130 Songs ; only $10 per 100, 15 cts. each 
©. B. DICKINSON. by Mail. 
349 Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ae HYMN SERVICE No, 2 sie iemand’ tor 
BU RT’ Ss SHOES. a cheap Sunday-School Song Book. It is so cheap 
that persons desiring new songs in leaflet form, 





can alford to cut songs from it and paste them in- 
to other books 


HYMN SERVICE No. 2 “wining "aries 
3 Songs appropriate for each Lesson of the 


International Series for 1881. 


Th he Best SHOES 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 















287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., ——— 
WHO RE HIS — x - a — - an . ‘ 
SPECIA L AGENTS, SEND FOR HYMN SERVICE No. 2. 
for their tale dy Cata qmanenemmnss 
} e and Price-List. Goods 
e forws ure ded by ry ‘mail ore xs BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Al ders wil 7 . 
PP >romp t at 73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
ention CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 
Preaee oo 
tion 1 - 
Obristian 506 rons ule ~y- ~ Em ya oe 


Union. CHAFFIN & CO., Richmond, Va. 





THE NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EV ENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


34 CLINTON STREET, <5 . - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Marchal & Smuth Prano Co, 


BY SENDING 
Direct from Factory 
to Purchaser, 
Avoiding Agents'commis- 
sions, Middlemen’s prof 
its, and all the expenses 
and risks which add so 
largely to the cost of Pi- 
anos, we can furnish a 
ye Rosewood Pi- 

no of the largest size— 
6 feet 10 in. long, 3 feet 

in. wide; full 7 1-3 oc 
with Handeome 
Stool, Book and 








taves; 
» Cover, 


Music for 


$196 








Guaranteed 

Years. Sent for S35 

and examination, Pur- 
chaser takes no responsi- 

bility tillthe Pianoistest- 

ed and approved in his 

own home. , 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 


That oes a full size First-class Rosewood Piano, Double Veneered throughout, with Solid Rosewood Hyena 
ings, Full Iron Frame, French Grand Action, Overstrung Bass, Capped Hammers, Ag raffe Treble, Carved 

Carved Lyre, Triple Veneered Wrest Plank, Patent Covered Bass Strings, Resonant Sound Board, "Solid ead 
Patent Duplex Seale, and every improvement, with beautiful Cover, Stool, Music and Instruction Book, 


ove A Complete Musical Outéit for $196, 


And securing to every purchaser facilities for a thoro 
tee of your oe, or some re _——- business man, that the Piano will be paid for pee or returned tous, 
and we wil iship i t to you for fifteen days trialande Samination. If Piano is returned, we pay freight both ways. 


PURCHASER TAKES NO RESPONSIBILITY 


TILL THE PIANO IS TESTED AND APPROVED. 


Twenty Years’ Experience. Not one Dissatisfied Purchaser. 


A Moment’s Consideration will show the certainty of securing nompees instrument from us. Dealers can 
trust to their own shrewdness, and the want of information of purchasers to conceai defects in instruments 





the, sell. We cannot know who will test ours, and we must send instruments so superior that — merits 
eannot be hidden. Order direct from this advertisement. You take no responsibility till Piano is —“e 
and approved. 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, New Yorke 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 


gh musical education. Send with your order the guaran- | 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOSIERY. 


Special importation of Haut Novelties 
in French and English Silk Hose, suita- 
ble for Balls, Receptions and Parties, 
viz.: Plain and Ribbed Solid Colors, 
Richly Embroidered, Sandal Lace, 
Brodequins, Dentelles, Jardiniers, &c., 
&e. 
Also, 

New Combinations of Sapphire and 
Gold in Gentlemen’s Silk Half Hose for 
Evening Dress. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LINENS. 


Have opened a fine selection of 
Household and Family Linens, viz.: 
Table Damask, Table Cloths, Napkins 
and Doylies in Sets, Sheetings, Pillow 
Case Linens, Lunch Cloths, Towels and 
Towellings, &c., &c. Foreign and Do- 
mestic White Goods in every variety. 
Also, 

their Spring Importation of Ham- 
burg Nainsook and Swiss Embroideries 
in Edgings and Ins. ings to match, and 
the same fabrics in 44 and yard wide, 
suitable for Waists and Children’s 
Dresses, &c. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





TH E 


CHISKERIN 


TH | T in all great contests, and for 
E y C OR THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers ot this 
country, butof Europe—will be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 
were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS ccrtios 


in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION 1n PARIS, 1867; at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 


the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in 
struments are respectfully invited tovisit our ware 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
365 Fifth Ave. N.Y; | 111 Tremont-st, Boston. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


| The Largest Establishment in Existence. 








Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 





F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, T ents, Flags and Ban- 
ners, ie Covers ser Wagons, Trunks " Hamp- 
Wea ai kinds ot Canvas and Bunti for Sale. 
rE. fanenies. Dan cing Cloths and 
amet re to Let at Low Prices, 1278 B BROA 
A t. 32d and 33d Sts., New York. 


SUPERIOR 


Carvers and Forks, 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
Makers of Plated Ware, 
Spoons, Forks, 


Table ete. 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


14th STREET AND Gth AVE., N. Y. 


Cutlery, 





ALL A RTICLES~ FIRST-CLASS, 


OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 
AND 
Prices Lower Than Any Other House 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, 


Towels, Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY. 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 


Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Pricey { $22. 








BABY CABINET ORGAN—NEW STYLE 1! 
THREE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK 
WALNUT CASE, decorated with GOLD BRONZ/. 
Length, 30 inches ; height, 83 in. ; depth, 14 in. 

This novel style of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB- 
INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficicnt 
compass and capacity forthe performance, with full 
parts, of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular 
Sacred and Secular Music generally. It retains to a 
wonderful extent, for an instrument so small, the 
extraordinary excellence, both as to power and quality 
of tone, which has given the MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs their great reputation and won for 
them the HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EX- 
HIBITIONS for THIRTEEN YEARS. Every one 
WILL BE FULLY WARRANTED. CASH PRICE §22; 
on receipt of which it will be shipped asdirected. Ir 
ON RECEIPT AND TRIAL IT DOES NOT SATISFY THE 
PURCHASER, IT MAY BE RETURNED AND THE MONEY 
WILL BE REFUNDED. 

EIGHTY STYLES of Organs are regularly made 
by the MASON & HAMLIN CO., from the BABY 
CABINET ORGAN at $22; to large CONCERT, OR- 
GANS at $900, andupwards. The great majority are 
at $100 to $00cach. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS and PRICE LISTS free, 

MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CoO., 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 46 East 1th St.. NEW 

YORK ; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES. 
FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 








Which establishes them as umequaled in | 


ONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP & 


WAREROOMS: 112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

















UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


DURABILITY. 
204 & 206 W. BALTIMORE ST.. BALTIMORE 


